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Preface 


Our Journey Towards 
Contextualizing Entrepreneurship 
Theory 


Ted Baker and Friederike Welter 


This book took us on a journey to other disciplines—both far (photog- 
raphy) and near (anthropology)—where we discovered, and just barely 
began to explore, treasure troves left by earlier explorers. After years 
of talking loosely about working together, we have recently taken the 
opportunity to write about something that has long concerned both of 
us: the failure of much of contemporary entrepreneurship research to 
seriously embrace the wondrous empirical diversity of entrepreneurship. 
One way of talking about this is to focus on “contexts” of entrepre- 
neurship. A short monograph (Baker & Welter, 2018) became the start- 
ing point for this book. In this volume we develop systematically some 
of the nascent ideas presented in Baker and Welter (2018) and move 
on to entirely new territory. We hope that this book suggests our pro- 
found respect for the remarkable work recently done by entrepreneurship 
researchers as well as the fun we had discovering new treasures around 
each corner. We remain critical on both practical and theoretical levels 
about what we see as the slowness of the field to expand its empirical 
and theoretical vision, and we develop at some length both our own cri- 
tique of the field’s conservatism and some ideas for moving forward. We 
wondered whether writing this book would get such things “out of our 
system”. Instead, it has whetted our appetites. One sign of this is that 
much of the most interesting work we read these days seems to come 
from—at least to us, as social science researchers—fairly obscure corners. 
We invite other researchers to join us on a path that continues to embrace 
and to celebrate the disparaged, the invisible and the silenced among 
entrepreneurs. 
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1 Why Contexts Play an 
Ever-Increasing Role in 
Entrepreneurship Research 


In this chapter we briefly present some arguments regarding why we 
need to continue progress on building a contextualized perspective in 
entrepreneurship research, drawing on Welter (2011, p. 166) who stated 
that “(.. .) context is important for understanding when, how and why 
entrepreneurship happens and who becomes involved”. As context has 
attracted increased attention in recent years, entrepreneurship scholars 
have begun to critically examine approaches and applications. Build- 
ing on lessons about context from other disciplines, we make some 
suggestions—that we develop throughout the rest of the book—about 
how to avoid some of the pitfalls experienced in other fields and instead 
harness the “contextual turn” in entrepreneurship research in a theo- 
retically interesting and practically useful way. Let’s start by asking what 
context is before we begin making claims about why and how we should 
go about contextualizing our work. 


Defining Contexts—Or Not 


Context and Entepreneurship: The Prequel 


There are two perspectives we will describe here on the complexities of 
context. The first comes from anthropology and related disciplines as well 
as from philosophers of social science and is focused on what has been often 
been called “cultural relativism”. The second comes from organization 
studies and is more focused on questions and variables, functional form and 
model specification. These two perspectives provide challenges and oppor- 
tunities to entrepreneurship researchers both alone and in combination. 
Anthropologists, as well as scholars from a variety of liberal arts 
disciplines such as philosophy (Scharfstein, 1988) and literary studies 
(Akman, 2000; Felski, 2011), have struggled over how to choose and 
delimit how they contextualize their work. As Dilley (1999a, p. 1) points 
out, “Ever since Malinowski, anthropologists have chanted the mantra 
of ‘placing social and cultural phenomena in context”. Ongoing debates 
about how to do this, which are too rich and varied to summarize easily, 
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have persisted through the rise of structuralism, post-structuralism, post- 
modernism and a variety of other competing schools of thought and have 
resulted both in rich insights and many dead ends. 

From one broad and persistent perspective, a key issue for anthropolo- 
gists and other social scientists remains: what are the limits of understand- 
ing and “translating” one culture to make it understandable for members 
of another? For example, a large body of relevant research centers on the 
manner in which different languages may structure and shape how native- 
born speakers perceive and understand the world and the extent to which 
the meanings and understandings that result are commensurable (e.g., 
Bates, 1976; Duranti & Goodwin, 1992; Labov, 1970; Levinson, 2003). 
Such arguments extend as well to cultural and linguistic subgroups. 

Some “standpoint” theorists suggest that members of dominant and 
advantaged groups in any society are unlikely to be able to understand the 
perspectives or lived experiences of disadvantaged members. The disadvan- 
taged members, however, are likely to be better able to understand their own 
experiences, those of more privileged members and, in turn, the society as a 
whole, because their disadvantage requires them to take into account both 
the position of the dominant members and their own (e.g., Collins, 1986; 
Harding, 2016; Hartsock, 1983). While such perspectives focus on showing 
how one “standpoint” can be epistemologically superior to others, generat- 
ing something close to objective truth, others suggest that there is no such 
defensible standpoint for anyone to inhabit. Many authors have pointed out 
how an emphasis on contextualizing research therefore can lead easily to 
extreme forms of relativism (Culler, 1983; Dilley, 1999b; Scharfstein, 1989) 
and an infinite regress in which any attempt to apply a contextualizing lens 
on existing theoretical or descriptive claims is itself immediately subject to 
being undermined by its own failure to be fully contextualized. 

Other behavioral scientists have had similar debates, for example, dis- 
cussing “contextualism” as a concept and highlighting contextualizing 
processes through an emphasis on the interactions between contexts and 
individuals. Such discussions were particularly active during the 1980s. 
Rosnow and Georgoudi (1986, p. 3) pointed to the Latin root “contex- 
tus” as meaning “a joining together”, asserting that this draws attention 
to a continously changing reality, the “relative and interpersonal nature 
of human understanding” and the “inseparable link between practical 
knowledge and fundamental knowledge”. For them, human activity “is 
rigorously situated within a sociohistorical and cultural context of mean- 
ings and relationships”, emphasizing that neither contexts nor actions can 
be assessed without consideration of the other (Rosnow & Georgoudi, 
1986, p. 4). They explain their view of contexts as constructed (Ros- 
now & Georgoudi, 1986, p. 19): “Contextualism views human beings not 
as separate from the world they know”; individuals are active in construct- 
ing contexts and contexts are not out there, but “part of the act” (p. 6). 
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Context Comes and Appears Unbounded in the 
Management Disciplines 


Coming at things from a less explicitly philosophical angle, organization 
studies was one of the first management disciplines to treat contexts as 
an object of focus. Johns’s essays provide coherent and influential state- 
ments of why and how context matters to our understanding of organi- 
zations (Johns, 2006, 2017, 2018). The first is a theoretical piece in the 
Academy of Management Review (AMR). The second represents John’s 
reflections on the first paper after it won AMR’s “decade” award as the 
most important paper the journal published in 2006. The third nicely 
describes ways that “although context enables a demarcation of what 
is distinctive about situations, it also permits integration across research 
areas and levels of analysis, identifying what they have in common as set- 
tings for organizational behavior” (Johns, 2018, p. 21). 

Although it is disciplined and grounded in its focus on specific bodies 
of empirical research, much like earlier work in anthropology and other 
fields, Johns’s arguments nonetheless suggest that a commitment to con- 
textualization can become unbounded both theoretically and empirically. 
Drawing on and synthesizing the approaches of some earlier scholars (e.g., 
Capelli & Sherer, 1991; Mowday & Sutton, 1993; Rousseau & Fried, 
2001), he defines contexts as “situational opportunities and constraints 
that affect the occurrence and meaning of organizational behavior as 
well as functional relationships between variables” (Johns, 2006, p. 386). 
He then shows how quickly contextualization can become unbounded, 
pointing out that the effects of any element we label context is itself likely 
dependent on context. He explains that elements of context can have off- 
setting effects and that in different “system” states, which become the 
context in which organizational behavior takes place, small changes can 
have small or very large effects. In his distinction between “discrete” and 
“omnibus” contexts, Johns (2006) shows that context writ large includes 
everything that might matter but that is not included in our models as well 
as whatever specific variables we might model. Any modeling strategy we 
might choose therefore includes within its “omnibus context” a universe 
of “omitted variables” (Johns, 2006, p. 388). High r-squared values do 
not signal an escape from this situation. Johns notes, for example, the 
problem of sampling-induced range restriction on key variables, suggest- 
ing that, when curvilinear effects exist, a high level of a variable effectively 
represents a different context than a low value on that same variable. Any 
model that fails to contain the full range of values on a variable that has 
curvilinear effects is therefore contextually constrained. 

Context is typically used to point to characteristics at a higher level 
of analysis than the focus of a given study (e.g., how an industry affects 
an organization within it) but Johns elaborates how context can also 
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point to characteristics at a lower level (e.g., how employee demograph- 
ics affect organizations). He also provides several striking examples of 
context-driven “sign reversals”, in which the effect of some variable—for 
example, the effect of tuition reimbursement programs on turnover— 
switches from positive to negative depending on context; in this case, the 
presence or absence of associated promotion activities. 

The multidimensionality of context makes understanding and account- 
ing adequately for it more challenging. Describing Allport’s (1937) “list of 
17,953 trait names to describe people”, Johns (2006, p. 391) suggests that 
these and more have been usefully consolidated to the “Big Five” in many 
studies. He points to the extreme multidimensionality of context—noting, 
for example, that as early as 1963 Sells provided a “list of 236 elements 
that might describe a total stimulus situation” and notes that no consolida- 
tion of contextual dimensions as useful as the “Big Five” has yet to occur. 
A quick scan of recent studies in micro-organizational behavior suggests 
that consolidation around the Big Five may be overstated. Many studies 
focus on specific traits with no clear ties to the Big Five. But all of that is 
just an oversimplification and a warmup to the challenges of contextual- 
izing our work. Complex configurations—such as those in which “context 
effects can comprise both main effects and interactions between context 
variables and substantive variables of interest”—generate possibilities 
in which even a simple recitation of the permutations and combinations 
that might be expected to matter could quickly become overwhelming. Of 
course, everything is not connected to everything else. But even the ques- 
tion of which elements do not matter to some configuration—sometimes 
labeled “loose coupling”—boggles the mind. 

Mind-boggling or not, we argue that Johns’s list actually understates 
the magnitude of the challenge of contextualizing our research, even as 
these traits are implied by his own definition. Recall that he defines con- 
text as “situational opportunities and constraints that affect the occur- 
rence and meaning of organizational behavior as well as functional 
relationships between variables” (Johns, 2006, p. 386). Organization 
scholars discussing context have focused their attention mainly on the 
last part of this, on functional relationships between variables and how 
they affect the occurrence of behavior. In a broad sense, however, as we 
described earlier, much of the serious scholarly reflection on context in 
other fields—perhaps especially by cultural anthropologists, linguists and 
philosophers of science—has tousled with issues and differences of mean- 
ing. This adds to both the challenges and the opportunities we face in 
thinking about how entrepreneurship researchers might usefully continue 
the process of contextualizing our work. 


How Entrepreneurship Researchers Define Contexts 


Drawing from the movement towards taking “environments” into con- 
sideration that swept organization theory during the 1970s (Aldrich & 
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Pfeffer, 1976), early entrepreneurship research talked about environments 
for entrepreneurship, treating these largely as objective differences in the 
situations entrepreneurs faced. This is still commonplace in organization 
studies. For example, in a review of research on extreme contexts the 
authors introduce extreme contexts as “environments” (Hallgren, Rou- 
leau, & de Rond, 2018, pp. 113, 115, building on the definition by Han- 
nah et al. 2009). In a great deal of work, context still equals the common 
and objective environment to which organizations respond with more or 
less agency. For entrepreneurship research, we think the pattern is simi- 
lar. An analysis of the reception of Welter (2011) by one of the authors 
of this book and her team shows that, out of 446 articles citing Welter’s 
context article as of 31 July 2019, the majority (258) still reflected an 
understanding that “contexts are out there”. We have no specific quarrel 
with such a common usage, but rather two concerns. First, work that 
treats context as “out there” and to be defined and measured without 
regard to the varied ways entrepreneurs might “do context” (on which 
we will elaborate much more throughout the book) leads us away from 
theorizing and studying the richness of entrepreneurial agency. Second, 
and more simply, such usage typically signals that work will understand 
context as something to be “controlled for” and taken into account or 
modeled in some very limited way. 

We don’t know why context and environment are still taken as syno- 
nyms by so many entrepreneurship researchers. This may be undergoing 
a generational change. When one of us asked doctoral students from 
several different cultural and disciplinary backgrounds to explain how 
they defined context, none of them mentioned “environment”. Instead, 
their responses showed a wide and creative understanding of the concept, 
ranging from viewing context as the fundamental day-to-day reality in 
which we operate to seeing it as the intersection of the past, present and 
future. We are not saying that these descriptions are clear or that they 
converge on some single meaning; we are only saying that none of them 
equated context simply with environment. None of this is really novel. 
Much earlier, for example, Bengt Johannisson (1990) focused on parallel 
distinctions when he insisted on distinguishing between spatial environ- 
ments and the links between actors and the community contexts in which 
they operated. As the contextual turn in entrepreneurship research con- 
tinues, we rediscover not only lessons learned earlier by those in other 
fields but also lessons that were apparent to our own forbears. Undoubt- 
edly, we will make claims in this book that will resonate with more sea- 
soned scholars as ideas they’ve seen in other places and at other times. 


Why and How to Contextualize 
Entrepreneurship Research 


The urge to contextualize is a longstanding and recurring theme 
among some entrepreneurship researchers. Early research understood 
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contextualization as a means to advance the field towards explanations of 
the entrepreneurial phenomenon rather than mere descriptions (Low & 
MacMillan, 1988). For example, drawing on a review of early works by 
historians and development economists (Glade, 1967), Low and MacMil- 
lan (1988) showed how contextual models could improve our explana- 
tory insights and theory development. Similarly, Ucbasaran, Westhead 
and Wright (2001, p. 67) argued for more studies that explored entre- 
preneurial behavior across widely different conditions. Entrepreneurship 
scholars also pointed to the multiplicity of sites where entrepreneurship 
takes place (Steyaert & Katz, 2004, p. 180) as an important reason to 
contextualize, furthermore suggesting that contextualizing entrepreneur- 
ship research can add to both rigor and the relevance of our research 
(Zahra, 2007). 

Over the past 20 years, moves to contextualize entrepreneurship 
research have generated a healthy process of debating the need for con- 
textualization, challenging the patterns it has taken and promoting ideas 
about what is desirable and feasible for future contextualization (one 
might note that this characterization fits our current effort as well). 
According to Zahra (2007), judicious application of theories drawn 
from other parts of organization studies would continue to aid entrepre- 
neurship researchers’ efforts to contextualize our work. In management 
science and organization studies considered more broadly, context has 
been understood as, for example, surroundings (Capelli & Sherer, 1991), 
stimuli in the external environment (Mowday & Sutton, 1993) and situ- 
ational opportunities that enable or constrain organizational behavior 
(Johns, 2006). Rousseau and Fried (2001, p. 1) provide a rather broad 
and optimistic cumulative “normal science” conceptualization, explain- 
ing that “[c]ontextualizing entails linking observations to a set of relevant 
facts, events, or points of view that make possible research and theory 
that form part of a larger whole”. This optimism—that contextualization 
will allow better assembly of piece parts into a coherent whole—fits well 
with the Latin roots of the term, which refers to something that is woven 
together (com- = together + texere = to weave). This theme could also be 
challenged in the sense that contextualization also—and perhaps more 
often—involves a process of fracturing our common understanding by 
placing stronger emphasis on differences. 

Continued attention to contextualizing entrepreneurship research and— 
as predicted by Zahra (2007)—the use of insights and perspectives drawn 
from other fields has led both to greater efforts by empirical researchers 
to better contextualize their work and to reflective commentaries on the 
state of the art and what else might be done. For example, Welter’s (2011) 
paper, “Contextualizing Entrepreneurship—Conceptual Challenges and 
Ways Forward”, which highlights “where” and “when” contexts, quickly 
shaped the conversation as scholars became increasingly self-conscious of 
the value of explicit attention to context in their work. Researchers have 
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also become more attuned to treating differences in context as poten- 
tially both constitutive of and constituted by entrepreneurial behavior 
and outcomes (Frese, 2009; Welter & Gartner, 2016). Particularly with 
the numbers of entrepreneurship scholars from—or at least studying 
phenomena—outside the mainly Western contexts that generated the 
standard assumptions of so much prior work, contexts seem in some ways 
to have taken on a life of their own. Something similar happened in parts 
of the organization studies research community a decade earlier. That 
earlier influx led Rousseau and Fried (2001, p. 1) to conclude that “[t] 
he need to contextualize is reinforced by the emergence of a world-wide 
community of organizational scholars adding ever-greater diversity in set- 
tings as well as perspectives”. It is our hope that the greater diversity of 
entrepreneurship scholars, including many less familiar or satisfied with 
current “Western” theories and concepts will continue bringing their own 
experiences and lenses to the field, rather than being brought to heel by 
the enforcement of existing assumptions and norms. There is something 
exciting about “our” assumptions and our taken-for-granted theories and 
management recipes being increasingly subjected to critical examination 
(Hamann, Luiz, Ramaboa, Khan, & Dhlamini, 2019). 

A contextualized perspective on entrepreneurship encourages us to see, 
consider and analyze varieties of entrepreneurship that too often remain 
invisible to us. This is not only about expecting and finding differences 
across geographies or industries, it is also about identifying and developing 
theory to discover and understand difference where we might otherwise 
expect sameness. For instance, why do the ventures set up by entrepreneurs 
with similar backgrounds, similar resource endowments and operating in 
the same institutional environments sometimes develop very differently? 
Why does one business grow, while the other stays small? Why are some 
businesses innovative and others in the same regions and industries not 
innovative? In our opinion, the present answers we have to such ques- 
tions and many others are unsatisfying, stale and inadequate. Because 
contextualizing entrepreneurship is about acknowledging and accounting 
for variations and differences in the nature and patterns and meanings of 
entrepreneurship (Gartner, 2008), it not only urges us to greater sensitivity 
of typically hidden variation but can also shed new light onto seemingly 
well-known entrepreneurship phenomena. Furthermore, it will move our 
field out of the trap of “extreme de-contextualization” that has resulted 
from our too-simple and too-easy assumptions that have led us too often 
to treat all entrepreneurs and ventures as alike (Aldrich, 2009). 

Entrepreneurship scholars have suggested several lists and typolo- 
gies of contexts to guide how we contextualize entrepreneurship. For 
example, Zahra (2007) identified different phases of contextual richness 
in theory building, depending on whether the research phenomenon is 
well understood or new and whether the theory applied to explain the 
phenomenon is robust or early in its development. Zahra and Wright 
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(2011, p. 75) suggest four context dimensions: spatial, time, practice and 
change; Zahra, Wright, and Abdelgawad (2014) extend this to incor- 
porate business-related characteristics such as organizational, ownership 
and governance dimensions. 

Drawing on Whetten (1989), Welter (2011) sees spatial and tempo- 
ral dimensions as key to understanding context in entrepreneurship. She 
identifies four dimensions of where: business, which has been the default 
context for most entrepreneurship research; social (networks, house- 
holds and families); spatial (urban versus rural places or communities) 
and institutional. To these she adds two dimensions of when: temporal 
and historical. Each element of context can be proximate to distal; for 
example, regulatory features of the institutional environment can operate 
at local, regional and national levels. Moreover, she illustrates how con- 
texts cut across levels and interact, showing that context on a higher level 
of analysis (for example, the institutional context at the national level) 
interacts with the individual level (for example, the opportunity recogni- 
tion of entrepreneurs), thus resulting in a context-specific outcome (for 
example, transition economy-specific venture ideas). She also emphasizes 
that contextual dimensions are interdependent and intertwined, implying 
that it is not one context alone that matters but the interactions between 
them and the agency of entrepreneurs in dealing with contexts. 

These frameworks and similar typologies have motivated scholars to 
ask questions about who, what, when, where and why, and also have 
served as a checklist and analytical toolbox of factors to consider. Over- 
all, typologies such as those outlined by Zahra and Wright (2011), Zahra 
et al. (2014) and Welter (2011) seem to have helped move contemporary 
research a little bit away from the naive search for general laws of entre- 
preneurship resting—or teetering—on narrow empirical foundations 
(Hjorth, Jones, & Gartner, 2008). However, such checklists and typolo- 
gies can also rapidly become too complex. For example, the “institu- 
tional” dimension is itself an extraordinarily rich construct, as witnessed 
by the dominance and increasing complexity of institutional approaches 
to organizational theory. The history dimension can quickly become 
similarly overwhelming in its nuance and complexity; in addition, any 
account of history is highly susceptible to contestation about what is 
included and excluded. Much the same can be said about the elements of 
any typology listing elements or dimensions of context. 

This leads us to conclude that work on theorizing entrepreneurship 
contexts has only just begun. With this book, we aim to contribute 
another perspective to this project. We will first synthesize existing work 
on context in entrepreneurship research. In Part II, we turn to theoriz- 
ing contexts. We show how entrepreneurs “do contexts”, enacting, talk- 
ing about and seeing their environments. This leads to our outline for a 
Critical Process Approach (CPA). We hope the CPA provides a compel- 
ling answer to the question: when opportunities for contextualization 
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are unbounded, what sorts of questions and choices can move us toward 
better science and toward more interesting and broadly useful research? 
In Part III of the book, we discuss how researchers can do contexts, out- 
lining some useful heuristics for applying the CPA and then drawing on 
some novel research approaches from linguistics, visual disciplines and 
the arts. We end the book with Part IV, a short outlook as to what comes 
next once you start on the journey to contextualize your research. 
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2 Synthesizing the Context 
Debate in Entrepreneurship 
Research 


In this chapter, our goal is to synthesize some of the progress to date as 
a way to introduce some ideas about to how to continue the process of 
contextualizing entrepreneurship research and theory. Throughout, our 
starting point is a critical appreciation of prior work and assessment of 
pathways forward. Building on and expanding our review in Baker and 
Welter (2018), we show how contextualization of entrepreneurship research 
has progressed from a rather simple interrogation of where and when con- 
texts shaping entrepreneurship to a more nuanced and complex perspective 
that comprehends interactions between contexts and entrepreneurship and, 
more recently, between the construction and enactment of contexts. 


The Impact of Contexts on Entrepreneurship 


Among entrepreneurship scholars, the context debate gathered momen- 
tum in the early part of this century. In their conceptual review of the focus 
of entrepreneurial research, Ucbasaran, Westhead, & Wright (2001) took 
Low and MacMillan’s (1988) call for more contextualized research as 
their point of departure. Building on the open systems models that came 
to the fore in organization theory during the late 1970s (Aldrich & Pfef- 
fer, 1976; Katz & Kahn, 1978; Scott, 1998), they focused attention on 
“environments” as context, insisting in particular that more attention to 
be paid to the variations in external environments of entrepreneurship. 
Their conceptual paper is representative of one still-popular strand of 
context research in entrepreneurship that focuses on how contexts affect 
entrepreneurship. Over time, these studies have become more nuanced 
by paying attention to the interactions and levels of contexts, as we will 
explore later in this chapter. 

Concerning the “where” context label that Welter (2011) introduced, 
business has been and still is the default context for most entrepreneur- 
ship research. Studies look at, for example, the impact of industry sec- 
tor, markets or resources on entrepreneurs and their ventures. Even 
today, De Massis, Kotlar, Wright and Kellermanns (2018, p. 5) assess 
the common approach to sector-based studies of entrepreneurship as one 
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that is empirically driven and that models industry effects as controls, 
concluding that “context is typically viewed as differences that should 
be controlled for rather than theorized”. The articles they assemble in 
their special issue nicely conceptualize contextual influences on and by 
agricultural entrepreneurship (Fitz-Koch, Nordqvist, Carter & Hunter, 
2018), theorize sectoral influences such as digital technologies (von Briel, 
Davidsson, & Recker, 2018) and empirically examine various facets of 
entrepreneurship within the sports industry (Micelotta, Washington, & 
Docekalova, 2018; Radaelli, Dell’Era, Frattini, & Messeni Petruzzelli, 
2018) and the TIME (Telecom, IT, media, entertainment—see McKelvie, 
Wiklund, & Brattstróm, 2018) industry. In exploring themes of how con- 
text influences entrepreneurship, these papers indirectly demonstrate the 
challenges of moving beyond theorizing contexts as an exogenous and 
largely unmediated environmental influence on entrepreneurship. Part 
of this is due, of course, to the limitations of what any single empirical 
paper can accomplish. For example, von Briel et al. (2018) develop a 
compelling theory about “the role of digital technologies as objective, 
actor-independent factors within a process view of new venture creation” 
but are unable to say much about how the agency of entrepreneurs might 
shape the influence of the characteristics of digital technologies upon 
their work. This generally impressive special issue demonstrates the tena- 
cious grip of the one-way, “environment to venture” imagery of context 
on our theoretical imagination. 

Also popular are social network studies that highlight the impact of 
social context on entrepreneurship (for overviews see, e.g., Hoang & 
Antoncic, 2003; Hoang & Yi, 2015; Slotte-Kock & Coviello, 2010). 
Social ties have been shown to matter in different ways for new and 
established businesses (e.g., Anderson, Dodd, & Jack, 2010; Briiderl & 
Preisendórfer, 1998; Greve & Salaff, 2003; Jack, Dodd, & Anderson, 
2008; Lechner & Dowling, 2003; Semrau & Werner, 2014). Networks 
assist in overcoming liabilities of newness, smallness and adolescence 
when starting and growing businesses; they affect the financial resource 
base of enterprises, provide early and inexpensive information, access to 
opportunities and potential employees or clients; they also provide emo- 
tional support. Over time, this research has broadened its focus to include 
non-business-related social ties such as kinship, families and households 
that may constrain or foster entrepreneurship. For example, Renzulli, 
Aldrich, and Moody (2000) show one way that the composition of net- 
works matters: in their study, social networks with a higher proportion 
of kin-related ties negatively impacted new venture creation. Aldrich and 
Cliff (2003) explore how long-term changes in families, as reflected in 
family composition and the relations and roles of family members, influ- 
ence the recognition and exploitation of new business opportunities as 
well as resource availability, suggesting the need for a “family embedded- 
ness” perspective in entrepreneurship research. 
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Studies on portfolio entrepreneurship, farm and micro-businesses in 
rural areas have long argued for a household perspective on entrepre- 
neurship because households offer opportunities, resources and emo- 
tional support but can simultaneously be a barrier for entrepreneurs (e.g., 
Carter & Ram, 2003; Carter, Tagg, & Dimitratos, 2004; Oughton, Whee- 
lock, & Baines, 2003). In their review of the literature on households as 
social contexts, Carter, Kuhl, Marlow, and Mwaura (2017) show how 
a household perspective allows a more differentiated view on resource 
acquisition, business decision making and business growth. They also 
disentangle the complex relations between household as a social and 
simultaneously spatial context, deepening our understanding of spa- 
tial context beyond the physical location of the business. Other studies 
extend consideration of spatial contexts to rural and peripheral as well as 
urban places and examine their impact on specific forms of entrepreneur- 
ship, as suggested by Steyaert and Katz (2004, p. 180), while pointing to 
a multiplicity of sites and places that we tend to neglect. Related to this, 
Wang’s (2013) review of studies on spatial contexts illustrates that ethnic 
entrepreneurship is closely bound to place, often concentrated in ethni- 
cally dense residential neighborhoods or communities. 

In part because large-scale datasets like the Global Entrepreneurship 
Monitor have facilitated access to measured institutional dimensions 
and have fostered cross-country comparisons, another popular research 
stream continues to examine the impact of institutional context on entre- 
preneurship. Generally, empirical studies support the long-assumed con- 
clusion that institutions matter for entrepreneurship (for overviews, see: 
Bjornskov & Foss, 2016; Boettke & Coyne, 2009; Bruton, Ahlstrom, & 
Li, 2010; Henrekson, 2007; Welter & Smallbone, 2012) and sometimes 
in complex and even surprising ways. For example, focusing on regula- 
tory institutions, van Stel, Storey, and Thurik (2007) find that minimum 
capital requirements and labor market regulations can lower entrepre- 
neurship rates, while administrative regulations (costs, time and number 
of procedures for setting up a firm) seem not to influence nascent or 
young businesses. Chowdhury, Terjesen, and Audretsch (2015) add to 
this, showing that the impact of institutions differs by form of entrepre- 
neurship: property rights, freedom from corruption and fewer start-up 
procedures positively impact nascent and early-stage entrepreneurship, 
while tax and regulatory burdens facilitate self-employment but are 
negatively related to start-up activity. Thus, although newer research 
on institutional contexts still follows the dictum “contexts are out there 
and impact on entrepreneurship”, their perspective has become more 
nuanced over time. 

This holds as well for research that examines normative and cultural- 
cognitive institutions and their impact on entrepreneurship (e.g., Thorn- 
ton, Ribeiro-Soriano, & Urbano, 2011; Tolbert, David, & Sine, 2011). 
For example, in their study of cultural influences on opportunity- and 
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necessity-based entrepreneurship, Hechavarria and Reynolds (2009, 
p. 434) demonstrate the general importance of normative and cultural 
institutions, showing that cultural values can predict “almost half of all 
explained variance in contextual motivation rates for entrepreneurship”, 
going on to conclude that “contextual forces play a strong role in dictat- 
ing human action”. Exploring the example of gendered industries such 
as sports, Micelotta et al. (2018) examine the role of industry-specific 
socio-cultural institutions as facilitating or inhibiting new venture crea- 
tion. They identify liabilities that new ventures in such industries face if 
they are not aligned with gender-specific normative institutions. 

Institutions, especially normative ones, have been shown to be rela- 
tively persistent, only changing over long periods of time. In other words, 
history matters, although, in our opinion, it has been largely ignored as 
an element of context for a long time. Recently, business and economic 
historians (e.g., Jones & Rose, 1993; Jones & Wadhwani, 2006; Wad- 
hwani, 2016) and entrepreneurship scholars (e.g., Aldrich, 2009; Land- 
strom, 2015; Landstrom & Lohrke, 2010) have started to systematically 
introduce historical considerations and historical methods into entrepre- 
neurship research. In doing this, the entrepreneurship field is following 
in the wake of other disciplines, including management and organization 
studies (for an overview see Bucheli & Wadhwani, 2014; Godfrey, Has- 
sard, O’Connor, Rowlinson, & Ruef, 2016; Ingram, Rao, & Silverman, 
2012; Kipping & Usdiken, 2015). 

Scholars applying institutional theories have a longer tradition of con- 
sidering this “when” context and its impact on entrepreneurship. Studies 
have demonstrated the role of business history for the development of 
family firms (Colli, 2012; Lubinski, 2011), explored the historical roots 
of entrepreneurship in England and Germany and of the German small 
business sector (Berghoff, 2006; Berghoff & Möller, 1994; Pahnke & 
Welter, 2019) and argued for a closer look at historical influences on 
migration and entrepreneurship (Ram, Jones,  Villares-Varela, 2017). 
Other research has studied path-dependent entrepreneurial behavior in 
unstable institutional contexts (e.g., Manolova & Yan, 2002; Welter & 
Smallbone, 2003; Welter & Smallbone, 2015). For example, Smallbone 
and Welter (2001) illustrate that the social and institutional contexts 
inherited from the Soviet period shaped the nature and extent of entre- 
preneurship in post-Soviet countries. They show that in countries where 
the regulatory framework is not working properly, individuals draw on 
non-compliant behavior inherited from socialist periods—the so-called 
“legacies of non-compliance”. Fritsch, Bublitz, Sorgner, and Wyrwich 
(2014) investigate the impact of institutional changes on the level and 
development of entrepreneurship in East Germany, identifying a continu- 
ous legacy spanning the socialist and even pre-socialist periods. Wyrwich 
(2013) shows that the socialist heritage is more of a constraint for those 
that grew up under socialism and for high-impact entrepreneurship, 
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partly because of the lasting negative influence of socialism on how 
people think about entrepreneurship—which is confirmed by Fritsch, 
Obschonka, and Wyrwich (2019), who show the relation between his- 
torically high regional entrepreneurship levels and characteristics of the 
local population. Fritsch, Sorgner, Wyrwich, and Zazdravnykh (2019)’s 
study on the historical roots of entrepreneurship in Kaliningrad suggests 
that entrepreneurial traditions can survive over long periods of time. 

Not only do these and similar studies point to the importance of his- 
tory as context, but they also, albeit implicitly, introduce time—in this 
case historical time—as a dimension of context. Scholars constantly 
acknowledge the importance of time both in distinctions such as “nas- 
cent” versus “operational” ventures and through a variety of attempts 
to posit stage models of entrepreneurial development (Hansen & Bird, 
1998; also see the review by Levie & Lichtenstein, 2010). The journal 
Entrepreneurship Theory and Practice published a special issue on “Time 
and Entrepreneurship” as early as 1998 (Bird & West, 1998). Then, most 
of the papers applied a simple commonsense understanding of time as 
linear and sequential (Cooper, Ramachandran, & Schoorman, 1998; 
Das & Teng, 1998; Lévesque & Maccrimmon, 1998; West & Meyer, 
2017). A few, however, suggested radically different conceptualizations 
of the temporal contexts for entrepreneurship (Fischer, Reuber, Haba- 
bou, Johnson, & Lee, 1998; Slevin & Covin, 1998), pointing to time as 
a construction and as enacted. Nonetheless, time as context for entrepre- 
neurial activities has so far received only sparse and scattered theoretical 
attention (Lippmann & Aldrich, 2016b); it is more often assumed than 
studied and still too frequently pointed to as a “direction” for future 
research, especially in cross-sectional studies that call upon others to do 
longitudinal work. 

Summing up, the widespread, simple, one-way and generally linear 
understanding of context as shaping entrepreneurship has had the great 
merit of bringing a contextualized perspective on entrepreneurship to 
our attention. Research has clearly demonstrated that contexts obviously 
constrain, but often also enable and foster entrepreneurship. However, 
the overall contribution of this contextual perspective to the entrepre- 
neurship field is limited (Welter, 2011) for several reasons. First, this 
perspective too often treats context as static and as both prior to and 
external to the entrepreneurship being studied. Second, and relatedly, 
context is often seen mainly as “environment” and not much theorized 
but instead operationalized by inserting one or more control variables. 
Third, the factors assumed and measured as important mostly are simply 
those at the next higher level of analysis: for example, if the focal level of 
analysis was the firm, the industry or region is likely to be considered the 
primary context. Fourth, largely as a result of the first three restrictions, 
the typical perspective on context and entrepreneurship does not concep- 
tualize adequately (or at all) interactions between different elements or 
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levels of context, or the role of the entrepreneurs in enacting contexts or 
defining the situations they face in various ways. 


Contexts Interact to Shape Entrepreneurship 


The limitations of the contextual perspective on entrepreneurship outlined 
in the previous section have become more apparent as some researchers 
have started to take context more seriously, as both a theoretical and 
methodological lens. Welter and Gartner (2016, p. 156) suggested a 
move towards talking about “contexts”, to acknowledge the “diversity, 
heterogeneity and multiplicity required to adequately contextualize” our 
work. This is reflected in research that has started to analyze and con- 
ceptualize interactions within contexts. One stream turned to study the 
complex interactions within institutional contexts, namely of formal and 
informal institutions and the resulting impact on entrepreneurship. This 
interplay is complex: normative institutions can weaken, compensate 
and substitute for or can reinforce regulatory institutions and vice versa 
(Welter & Smallbone, 2011). Often, institutional asymmetries such as a 
misfit between regulatory and normative institutions open up so-called 
“institutional holes” (Yang, 2004) or “institutional voids” (McCarthy & 
Puffer, 2016; Puffer, McCarthy, & Boisot, 2010; Webb, Khoury, & Hitt, 
2019; Williams & Vorley, 2015), which either constrain or foster entre- 
preneurship when entrepreneurs exploit these holes to their own benefit. 
Even regulatory institutions can be inconsistent across, for example, dif- 
ferent levels of government. One such example refers to the current state 
of regulation of marijuana in the United States: it is legal for medical 
use in many states and legal for recreational use in some, but it is illegal 
everywhere under national statutes. Several studies have now demon- 
strated that it is the mixture of regulatory and normative institutions 
that matters for entrepreneurship. This has been shown, for example, in 
research that compares national differences in (varieties of) entrepreneur- 
ship (Estrin, Mickiewicz, & Stephan, 2013; Robson, 2010; Stenholm, 
Acs, & Wuebker, 2013), for the relation between the institutional mix, 
the quality and quantity of entrepreneurship and the level of economic 
development in a country (Chowdhury, Audretsch, & Belitski, 2019), for 
the forms of entrepreneurship impacted by that interaction (Webb et al., 
2019), and for the nature and extent of entrepreneurship in emerging 
market economies (Estrin & Prevezer, 2010; Welter & Smallbone, 2011). 
In this regard, Stephan, Uhlaner, and Stride (2015) advance a much- 
needed nuanced view on the interplay of formal and informal institutions 
in creating institutional support for, in their study, social entrepreneurs. 
Other studies have looked into the interactions of different institutions 
with ethnic entrepreneurship (Carter, Mwaura, Ram, Trehan, & Jones, 
2015) or with women’s entrepreneurship (e.g., Estrin & Mickiewicz, 
2011; Lewellyn & Muller-Kahle, 2015; Pathak, Golz, & Buche, 2013). 
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In some studies, women entrepreneurs appear to react more positively to 
normative institutions such as recognition of their entrepreneurial activi- 
ties and to benefit from strong normative support and close social ties 
(e.g., Baughn, Chua, & Neupert, 2006; Noguera, Alvarez, Merig6, & 
Urbano, 2015). In relation to the institutional mix, Yousafzai, Saeed, and 
Muffatto (2015) illustrate that regulatory and normative institutions not 
only directly affect women’s entrepreneurship but that they also have an 
indirect effect, through their impact on a country’s vision for women’s 
entrepreneurship. Favorable regulatory institutions (few procedures to 
start a business), together with media attention paid to entrepreneur- 
ship (normative institutions) and entrepreneurial skills, lower fear of fail- 
ure and the presence of entrepreneurial role models (cultural-cognitive 
dimensions of context) generally have been shown to increase the prob- 
ability of entrepreneurship (Urbano & Alvarez, 2014). Overall, norma- 
tive institutions seem to have a larger impact on expressed preferences for 
entrepreneurship, while regulatory institutions appear to more strongly 
influence actual entrepreneurial activity. 

Another stream of research explores the interactions between differ- 
ent (levels of) contexts. Popular are studies that analyze the interactions 
between business, institutional and social contexts. For example, Aldrich 
and Cliff (2003) acknowledge the multiple interactions between contexts 
in concluding that a family embeddedness perspective on entrepreneurship 
is required, which considers family contexts, the institutional origins of 
family roles and business contexts as intertwined. Others have suggested 
the concept of family entrepreneurship as a “field of research that stud- 
ies entrepreneurial behaviors of family, family members and family busi- 
nesses” and “the possible interplays among them” (Bettinelli, Fayolle, & 
Randerson, 2014, p. 161; Randerson, Bettinelli, Fayolle, & Anderson, 
2015). An emerging strand of research has called for more attention to 
(family) business groups (Rautiainen, Rosa, Pihkala, Parada, & Discua 
Cruz, 2019), which also may provide novel insights into how the family 
context influences and interacts with business (and other) contexts. 

A wider perspective on family interacting with business and spatial 
contexts has (implicitly) been applied in some of the research on infor- 
mal entrepreneurship (e.g., Khavul, Bruton, & Wood, 2009; Welter, 
Smallbone, & Pobol, 2015; Welter, Xheneti, & Smallbone, 2018). Welter 
et al. (2014) show entire families being involved in cross-border informal 
entrepreneurship, facilitating these entrepreneurial activities, regardless 
of whether they lived together in one household or across borders in 
different countries. For markets at the “bottom of the pyramid”, Webb, 
Pryor, and Kellermanns (2015) present a model of household enterprises 
that are embedded simultaneously in family relations and institutions— 
in this case examining how such household enterprises can use income 
diversification to reduce their poverty. Such diversification strategies as a 
means for enterprise development have been studied widely with regard 
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to (informal) entrepreneurship in former Soviet economies and else- 
where (e.g., Manolova & Yan, 2002; Smallbone & Welter, 2001; Wel- 
ter & Smallbone, 2011), demonstrating the agency entrepreneurs have 
in adapting or manipulating their institutional and business contexts and 
belying notions of context as exogenous environments to be treated as 
separate from entrepreneurial action and agency. 

Similarly, De Clercq, Danis, and Dakhli (2010) show how the social 
context, viewed in their study as social networks, may substitute for weak 
formal and informal institutions: they find a positive relation between 
new business activity and “associational activity” within a country—and 
this relationship is made stronger by higher regulatory and normative 
institutional constraints and by lower cognitive institutional constraints. 
Similar studies have explored the networking practices that are common 
in specific institutional environments, such as guanxi in China (Burt & 
Burzynska, 2017) or blat in post-Soviet countries (Ledeneva, 1998, 
2008; Onoshchenko & Williams, 2013). Moreover, the ways in which 
social, spatial and institutional contexts interact also has generated novel 
explanations for variations in the behavior of women entrepreneurs and 
new insights into the differences between women- and men-owned busi- 
nesses (e.g., Baughn et al., 2006; Coleman, 2016; Elam & Terjesen, 2010; 
Gupta, Turban, & Pareek, 2013; Welter & Smallbone, 2008, 2010). 

Some research has studied the interactions of different levels of spatial 
contexts, often focusing on rural or peripheral contexts and hinting at 
ways that entrepreneurs are sometimes able to influence and change their 
contexts. From a conceptual perspective, Korsgaard, Miller, and Tanvig 
(2015) distinguish entrepreneurship that is located but not embedded in 
rural contexts, while following a pure profit orientation and being spa- 
tially mobile, versus rural entrepreneurship that leverage local resources, 
enacts strong local embeddedness and is unlikely to relocate to a different 
spatial context. Where entrepreneurs are not (fully) embedded locally, 
they are quicker to relocate, thus creating bridges between contexts 
while those remaining in place create different value for the community 
(Korsgaard et al., 2015). Dubois (2016) expands on this idea, drawing 
attention to “translocal embeddedness”, particularly in rural regions. 
Based on case studies with five rural enterprises that had international- 
ized globally, he shows that “global engagement could act as a cohesive 
force for the local” (Dubois 2016, p. 10) because entrepreneurs turned to 
local routines and trusted ways of networking, for example, in order to 
manage their global business relations. Such “glocalisation” (Johannis- 
son, 2009) is both an outcome of and an input to entrepreneurs’ enact- 
ment of spatial contexts. 

Other research draws attention to the complex interplay of various 
contexts and how they shape entrepreneurship. For example, Lang, Fink, 
and Kibler (2014) argue that institutions are inherently place-bound, thus 
explaining the differences in change practices of entrepreneurs located 
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in rural transition and rural non-transition areas. For ethnic entrepre- 
neurship, Wang (2013) offers a multi-scale spatial framework, integrat- 
ing business, social and institutional contexts. Yet, there are still too few 
studies that also bring in history and time. An exception is Kasabov and 
Sundaram (2014), who illustrate the interactions of history, temporal, 
spatial and institutional contexts. They study the role of governance 
institutions and mechanisms in shaping enterprising places over a long 
period of time, using the example of the British city of Coventry from 
the early-middle ages to the present. The authors argue that enterpris- 
ing places need to be understood in terms of a “confluence of historical 
synergies across centuries” (Kasabov & Sundaram, 2014, p. 50), thus 
drawing our attention strongly to the processual and temporal nature of 
contexts and their influence on entrepreneurship. 

Entrepreneurship research has long attended to some unique circum- 
stances outside of modern capitalist economies, looking at, for example, 
emerging market economies in former post-Soviet countries (e.g., Ageev, 
Gratchev, & Hisrich, 1995; Ahlstrom & Bruton, 2010; Aidis & Welter, 
2008a, 2008b; Smallbone & Welter, 2001, 2009; Smallbone, Welter, & 
Ateljevic, 2014) and other parts of the world (e.g., Bruton, Ahlstrom, & 
Obloj, 2008; Fadahunsi & Rosa, 2002; Frederick, 2008; Mwega, 1991; 
Naudé & Havenga, 2005), frequently focusing on particular subsets of 
entrepreneurs, for example, women (e.g., Hodges et al., 2015; Kwami, 
2015; Scott, Dolan, Johnstone-Louis, Sugden, & Wu, 2012). Several of 
these studies question our Western-based theories and approaches, illus- 
trating how these need to be contextualized, as Smallbone and Welter 
(2006) suggested based on their studies of entrepreneurship in former 
Soviet countries. Recently, this has become a much more prominent theme. 
The rise of research on Chinese entrepreneurship by both Chinese and 
Western researchers (e.g., Ahlstrom, Bruton, & Yeh, 2008; Lee & Hung, 
2014; Nee & Matthews, 1996; Roberts & Zhou, 2000; Smallbone & 
Welter, 2012; Smallbone, Welter, & Jianzhong, 2011; Su, Zhai, & Land- 
strom, 2015; Su, Xie, & Wang, 2015; White, Hoskisson, Yiu, & Bruton, 
2008; Zhou, Xu, & Shenasi, 2016; Zhou & Teng, 2003), and related 
work on varieties of capitalisms (e.g., Carney, Gedajlovic, & Yang, 2009; 
Hall & Thelen, 2009; Tracey, Phillips, & Jarvis, 2011) have brought the 
importance of contextualizing entrepreneurship to the forefront. At the 
same time, this work has begun to challenge some often-hidden assump- 
tions by showing how entrepreneurs both shape and are shaped by the 
contexts in which they live and operate. Implicitly, these and similar stud- 
ies that explore the complex relations between entrepreneurs and spatial, 
institutional, temporal and historical contexts (Baker & Powell, 2016; 
Lippmann & Aldrich, 2016a, 2016b; Wadhwani, 2016) again allude to 
the agency entrepreneurs have in dealing with their contexts. This will be 
one of the building blocks of our theorizing contexts discussion in Part 
II of this book. 
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Entrepreneurs Impact Contexts 


More recently, context research has started to move farther away from 
the original notion of “contexts are out there and they impact on entre- 
preneurship”, towards studying how contexts are also constructed and 
enacted through the actions of the entrepreneur (Griffin, 2007), their 
cognitions and intentions (e.g., Brannback & Carsrud, 2016; Elfving, 
Brannback, & Carsrud, 2009; Elfving, Brannback, & Carsrud, 2017) 
and, generally, their ways of understanding and making sense of the 
world (e.g., Drakopoulou Dodd, Pret, & Shaw, 2016; Fletcher & Selden, 
2016; Gartner, 2016; Steyaert, 2016; Welter, 2019). This is apparent 
in, for example, the more nuanced perspective regarding the business 
context that has emerged over time, acknowledging that entrepreneurs 
also construct new sectors (De Massis et al., 2018). This thought is not 
new, of course, but in a way rediscovers and supports Aldrich and Fiol 
(1994)'s theorization of the processes through which entrepreneurs con- 
tribute to industry creation. Scholars have introduced the concept of 
“institutional entrepreneurship” to capture the agency of entrepreneurs 
towards their institutional contexts (e.g., Battilana, Leca, & Boxenbaum, 
2009; Leca & Naccache, 2006; Li, Feng, & Jiang, 2006; Pacheco, York, 
Dean, & Sarasvathy, 2010). Institutional entrepreneurs have often been 
portrayed as potently agentic—as heroes who actively and with delib- 
erate intentions bring big changes to their institutional contexts. This 
imagery has engendered some backlash. Clegg (2010, p. 5) suggests this 
approach as de-contextualized, neglecting the social contexts of individ- 
ual actions, whilst Aldrich (2010) critiqued it for not adequately captur- 
ing the complexities of the interplay between context and individuals, 
not least because it neglects the reflexivity of agents and the messiness of 
institutional change, by portraying “heroes and successes in a linear time 
line” (Weik, 2011, p. 472). Therefore, in their cross-disciplinary review 
of institutional entrepreneurship research, Welter and Smallbone (2015) 
suggested that researchers avoid the heroic-sounding label and imagery 
of the institutional entrepreneur in favor of broader study of institutional 
change agents—and the contexts that constrain and enable them—along 
with the role that everyday entrepreneurs may or may not play in shaping 
intentional institutional change. 

Other research has set out to critique some of the broad assumptions 
that guide large swaths of entrepreneurship research (Rehn, Bránnback, 
Carsrud, 87 Lindahl, 2013), questioning our fascination with high-growth 
entrepreneurship (Brannback, Kiviluoto, Carsrud, & Ostermark, 2010; 
Kiviluoto, 2013), showing how institutional logics can inform a more 
nuanced picture of entrepreneurial actions within and towards their con- 
texts (Greenman, 2013), exploring the myths of informality or illegality 
for ethnic entrepreneurship in the U.K. (Ojo, Nwankwo, & Gbadamosi, 
2013), studying the diversity of entrepreneurship—and the sometimes 
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numerical dominance of informal ventures—within the same country 
context (Williams & Nadin, 2013) and critically discussing the “optimis- 
tic” narratives of support organizations and the different ways women 
ethnic entrepreneurs in the Netherlands deal with such ideological tales 
(Verduijn & Essers, 2013). These studies and similar research illustrate 
the value of contextualizing entrepreneurship as a means to acknowledge 
its heterogeneity while highlighting some of our assumptions that serve 
as restrictive myths, preventing us from expanding our understanding of 
the full range of human activities involved in entrepreneurship or devel- 
oping robust theories to explain and understand it. Alas, this last point 
caused us to veer off into examining how we as researchers participate in 
contextualizing entrepreneurship—a theme we will explore much further 
in Part II of this book. 

Along similar lines, the recent flurry of studies showing the hetero- 
geneity in entrepreneurship across different contexts examine the role 
that historical and other contextual influences play in generating this 
variety, and explore how the heterogeneity of entrepreneurship in turn 
influences those contexts, demonstrating the richness and the continu- 
ing promise of a contextual perspective. A recent special issue of Small 
Business Economics on context in entrepreneurship presents papers 
that by and large are all critical of the so-called Silicon Valley Model 
(SVM) of entrepreneurship. For example, Pahnke and Welter (2019) 
discuss whether the so-called Mittelstand model (owner-managed 
small- and medium-sized businesses) in Germany is antithesis to the 
SVM. Simply, the Mittelstand model is seen as outdated, a model whose 
times are gone by while Silicon Valley entrepreneurship is perceived 
and promoted as the future for entrepreneurship. The models are not 
antithetical, but exist side-by-side, and are also more similar than the 
public, media and—some—entrepreneurship researchers seem to want 
to acknowledge. Similarly, Lehmann, Schenkenhofer, and Wirsching 
(2019) show the context-dependency of Germany’s “hidden champi- 
ons”. Applying the Varieties of Capitalism (VOC) concept to entrepre- 
neurship, Herrmann (2019) argues that the VOC approach allows us 
to explain important variations in innovation amongst new ventures. 


Summing Up and Moving Towards Theorizing Contexts 


To sum up, our synthesis shows how research attempting to contextual- 
ize our understanding of entrepreneurship has developed over time, par- 
tially decentring and showing the “heroic”, “alert” and “enterprising” 
individual entrepreneur to be a rather limited special case and instead 
drawing our attention towards the “everyday” of entrepreneurship 
(Steyaert & Katz, 2004; Welter, Baker, Audretsch, & Gartner, 2017). 
Van Gelderen and Masurel (2012) have edited an anthology in which 
half of the chapters show how contexts shape entrepreneurship, while 
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some already uncover themes of entrepreneurial agency. The 22 chap- 
ters in Ramirez-Pasillas, Brundin, and Markowska (2017) are classified 
as examining how context shapes entrepreneurial practice “top down”, 
how entrepreneurial practice shapes context “bottom up”, and impor- 
tantly, as examining “hybrid” processing encompassing the interaction of 
top-down and bottom-up dynamics. Other edited volumes focus on spe- 
cific spatial contexts (e.g., Mason, Reuschke, Syrett, & van Ham, 2015; 
Van Ham, Reuschke, Kleinhans, Mason, & Syrett, 2017) or the interac- 
tion of gender and others with specific socio-cultural contexts (Yousafzai, 
Lindgreen, Saeed, Henry, & Fayolle, 2018). This exciting outpouring of 
work suggests the emergence of important pathways towards entrepre- 
neurship scholars grasping more of the complexities of context. 

In the sense that it examines and highlights boundaries and limita- 
tions of prior research, much of the “contextualizing” research we have 
described in this chapter can be labeled “critical”. But some of it is more 
explicitly and adamantly critical because it reveals uncomfortable patterns 
about the contextual landscapes in which entrepreneurship takes place 
and which therefore provide the grounding for our research. The strong- 
est examples of such a useful critical approach comes from research on 
women’s entrepreneurship. During the past 30 years, critical voices have 
revealed and offered correctives for a whole series of taken-for-granted 
assumptions about women doing entrepreneurship. Unfortunately, at this 
point in the emergence of entrepreneurship research, theory and practice, 
such critical lenses remain largely underdeveloped in much of our work. 
As critical voices slowly emerge (e.g., Tedmanson, Verduyn, Essers, & 
Gartner, 2012; Verduyn et al., 2014), they are still too often marginal- 
ized, toned down or silenced in mainstream entrepreneurship discourse. 
Instead, too much entrepreneurship research serves as a reflection of pow- 
erful legitimating interests and perspectives (Baker & Welter, 2017; Wel- 
ter et al., 2017) portraying, for example, both too broad a sense (Baker & 
Powell, 2016) and too narrow a sense (e.g., Al-Dajani & Marlow, 2015; 
Rindova, Barry, & Ketchen, 2009) but hardly ever a realistic sense of the 
possibilities of entrepreneurship as emancipation. 

Contextualization is also likely to serve a useful critical function when 
it demands and attracts attention to perspectives that have remained 
unheard not because they are illegitimate or contrary to interests in main- 
taining the status quo, but rather because they are deemed not interest- 
ing. It is not uncommon for the contexts in which entrepreneurship takes 
place to be contorted by power, domination, oppression, inequality and 
violence. Too often, both we and the people we study blissfully ignore and 
take for granted these contours of inequality, in part because those whom 
we study and hold up as real or true or interesting or important entre- 
preneurs often traverse privileged paths to their roles. Much of the work 
synthesized in this chapter has helped to challenge the assumptions of the 
“standard model” of entrepreneurship, at first mostly implicitly, later on 
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more explicitly, undermining the often taken-for-granted notion of large 
and growing profit streams as the sole or even primary focus of most 
entrepreneurs (Korsgaard & Anderson, 2011). Baker and Welter (2017) 
propose the term “doing context” for entrepreneurs’ active involvement 
in the construction and enactment of contexts rather than passively expe- 
riencing them. Researchers also do context, in making choices about the 
theories, assumptions and research approaches guiding their interest and 
research questions. Both types of doing context are central to our theo- 
rizing of contexts to which we will turn in Part II of the book. We argue 
that there is little hope of developing an adequate general theory of entre- 
preneurship contexts and suggest that a useful path forward is through 
studying entrepreneurs “doing context” and through researchers “doing 
context” using what we call a “Critical Process Approach”. 
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3 Constructing Contexts 
Enacting, Talking, Seeing 


As a building block towards our Critical Process Approach, we now 
turn to how entrepreneurs “do contexts”. We will discuss the construc- 
tion of contexts in more detail, looking at enactment and the roles of 
language and imagery from a suggestively interdisciplinary perspective. 
The entrepreneurship field is a latecomer in this regard, moving in the 
wake of other disciplines with a long tradition of taking into consid- 
eration socially constructed contexts including, for example, artificial 
intelligence and computer sciences (Akman, 2000; Akman & Bazzanella, 
2003; Dourish, 2004; Edmonds & Akman, 2002), linguistics (Bates, 
1976; Labov, 1970), cognitive science (Chun & Jiang, 1998; Perkins & 
Salomon, 1989) and literary history (Felski, 2011), as well as, of course, 
anthropology (Boas, 1945). Our discussion of these topics is not intended 
or claimed to be comprehensive. Instead, the goal of this chapter is to 
illustrate these lenses and suggest their potential value: we wish to pro- 
mote research that elaborates and challenges what we know, rather than 
to promote a specific research agenda. We will move towards formulat- 
ing such an agenda in later chapters. 


Doing Context Through Enacting 


How Contexts for Action Emerge 


In a manner analogous to West and Zimmerman’s (1987) portrayal of 
people “doing gender” as an accomplishment, we view entrepreneurs as 
“doing contexts”; that is, they construct the contexts in which they operate 
as agentic responses to the environments they confront. As Baker and Wel- 
ter (2017, p. 179) suggest, “Compared to monolithic conceptualizations 
of “the environment”, the notions of context and doing context suggest 
multiplicity and the sorts of active agencies and ongoing social construc- 
tions and reconstructions that resonate with our deepest notions of entre- 
preneurship”. The first sort of “doing context” we discuss here takes an 
“enactment” perspective towards understanding how contexts for action 
emerge from the environments in which entrepreneurs are embedded. 
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As Baker and Nelson (2005, p. 331) argued, the environments in which 
entrepreneurs operate “have a stubborn facticity, either in the sense of an 
objective ecology of distributed resources or in the sense of appearing 
objective and being taken for granted by participants”. The objective 
ecology is enormously important, as is made obvious by comparisons 
of entrepreneurship across geographies—for example, poor versus rich 
nations—or among members of structurally advantaged versus structur- 
ally disadvantaged demographic groups within nations (Baker, Geda- 
jlovic, & Lubatkin, 2005; Baker & Powell, 2016; Welter & Smallbone, 
2009). Environments provide objective constraints and affordances and 
they also provide the backdrop in which enactment of context takes 
place. To a large extent, reified social constructions (Berger & Luck- 
mann, 1966)—those that are taken for granted as normal and natural— 
have the same objectivity in determining entrepreneurs’ behavior as does 
the objective resource ecology in which they are embedded. 

Consistent with this perspective, the bulk of entrepreneurship—when 
defined as the founding of new organizations—is often portrayed as 
straightforward replication of those that already exist (Aldrich & Ruef, 
2006; DiMaggio & Powell, 1983; Hannan & Freeman, 1977). Baseline 
expectations for processes of enactment, building on Weick’s (1979) obser- 
vations regarding how actors typically refuse or otherwise fail to test cul- 
tural and institutional limitations, are consistent with such expectations of 
isomorphism: similar environments produce largely similar organizations. 
Against this backdrop, however, entrepreneurship research has also some- 
times used an “enactment” lens to help explain how objectively similar 
environments may result in striking different contexts for entrepreneurial 
action and thereby organizational heterogeneity. These approaches illumi- 
nate how entrepreneurs may construct and define the contexts in which they 
operate by refusing to enact limitations that others take for granted or by 
selective enactment of some but not other elements of their environments. 

Using Weick’s (1979) imagery to build tension in their argument, Baker 
and Nelson (2005) defined “entrepreneurial bricolage” in part by a refusal 
to enact limitations. Entrepreneurs engaged in bricolage exhibited a bias 
for action that involved testing institutional and cultural definitions of 
what constitutes an appropriate resource or combination of resources. 
Compared to other entrepreneurs operating under similar objective con- 
straints, those engaged in bricolage enacted more munificent contexts 
by seeing and acting upon combinations of inputs that were available 
cheaply or for free but which were not seen or acted upon as useful 
resources by the others. This study has helped to consolidate earlier work 
and promote additional research investigating how entrepreneurs make 
do by “applying combinations of the resources at hand to new prob- 
lems and opportunities”. For example, one popular stream of research 
explores how entrepreneurs do context as various forms of “resource- 
fulness”, examining strategic behavior and actions such as bricolage in 
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resource-scarce environments (e.g., Baker & Nelson, 2005; Corbett & 
Katz, 2013; Misra & Kumar, 2000; Smallbone & Welter, 2001; Welter & 
Smallbone, 2011; Welter & Xheneti, 2013; Welter et al., 2018). 

In their study of textile and apparel entrepreneurs in the southeastern 
U.S., Powell and Baker (2014, p. 1418) developed a theory to explain how 
entrepreneurs facing “objectively similar adversity” enacted “distinctively 
different definitions of the adversity”. This enactment took place through 
processes of ‘bracketing’ (Weick, Sutcliffe, & Obstfeld, 2005), in which 
the definition of the situation was constructed by attending selectively to 
and acting upon some features of the environment while downplaying or 
ignoring others. This enacted definition of the situation became the perti- 
nent context shaping the entrepreneurs’ behavioral responses, with some 
defining the adversity as an “opportunity to embrace”, some as a “chal- 
lenge to counter”, and some as a “threat to accommodate” (Powell & 
Baker, 2014, pp. 1419-1420). In a subsequent study of the formation of 
nascent ventures pursuing community revitalization, Powell and Baker 
(2017) similarly found that differences in how the founding teams’ mem- 
bers’ “action-oriented bracketing” enacted the communities they were 
attempting to serve as either “connected to us” or “similar to us”. Enact- 
ing this distinction created the contexts that shaped organizing processes, 
the structuring of the nascent organizations and outcomes that included 
whether founders remained engaged and whether the ventures persisted or 
disbanded. This paper expands our understanding of enactment as indi- 
vidual agency towards groups “doing context”. Those founding teams 
that were unable to enact the community consistently either connected or 
engaged separately in destructive contestation and disbanded. 

Most recently, Powell, Hamann, Bitzer, and Baker (2018) found that 
similar patterns of enactment through bracketing helped to explain dif- 
ferent patterns of behavior and outcomes in South African cross-sector 
partnerships. Each of these nascent organizations included participants 
with deeply conflicting material interests. Those partnerships that actively 
surfaced and attended to the material conflicts among them were able to 
engage in collective prosocial efforts as intended. Those that bracketed 
out and failed to enact these conflicts were unable to engage in such col- 
lective efforts. Similar to the founding teams in the earlier study, those 
cross-sector partnerships that enacted a context of material conflict were 
able to generate collective efforts, while those that failed to enact mate- 
rial conflict as part of the context of their actions sputtered. 


Other Forms of Enacting Contexts 


While the studies presented previously understand and develop enact- 
ment specifically as a form of entrepreneurs’ action-oriented bracketing 
(Weick et al., 2005), other research has explored the enactment of contexts 
in a more generic sense but still supporting the notion that entrepreneurs 
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actively construct their contexts from the objective—sometime multiple— 
environments available to them. For example, work on what has been 
labeled “entrepreneuring” similarly adopts a process perspective on entre- 
preneurial actions and sees the entrepreneurs as active constructors of the 
contexts in which they operate (Johannisson, 2011; Steyaert, Hjorth, & 
Gartner, 2011). In rural areas, Gaddefors and Anderson (2019, p. 1) sug- 
gest that entrepreneurship is sometimes “about engagement with contexts 
rather than simply within a context”, concluding that a closer understand- 
ing of entrepreneurial change making in rural areas can further our under- 
standing of the entrepreneurial process as such. Studies of resource-depleted 
and peripheral regions (e.g., Johnstone & Lionais, 2004; Korsgaard, Fergu- 
son, & Gaddefors, 2015; McKeever, Jack, & Anderson, 2015; Miiller & 
Korsgaard, 2018), of community entrepreneurship (e.g., Gaddefors & 
Anderson, 2017; Gaddefors & Cronsell, 2009; Johannisson, 1990; Johan- 
nisson & Nilsson, 1989; Peredo & Chrisman, 2006, 2017) and of neighbor- 
hoods and cities (Mason, Reuschke, Syrett, & van Ham, 2015; Van Ham, 
Reuschke, Kleinhans, Mason, & Syrett, 2017) all highlight the agency of 
entrepreneurs in constructing contexts from their spatial and other envi- 
ronments. The entrepreneurs also creatively draw on the spatial resources 
available, thus contributing to changing their spatial contexts over time and 
creating new business opportunities for themselves and others (Müller & 
Korsgaard, 2018). Entrepreneurs also contribute to creating or changing 
place identities: McKeever et al. (2015) show entrepreneurs drawing on 
their social bonds and their affinity to community, to achieve a positive 
identity of their place. 

Research on entrepreneurial agency within institutional contexts has 
complemented its focus on interactions of regulatory and normative 
institutions with a growing emphasis on how entrepreneurs contribute 
to changing both regulatory and normative institutions instead of taking 
them as a given. Studies look into how entrepreneurs deal with often unsta- 
ble and turbulent, institutional contexts and exploit so-called institutional 
voids (e.g., Mair & Marti, 2009; Manolova & Yan, 2002; McCarthy & 
Puffer, 2016; Puffer, McCarthy, & Boisot, 2010; Smallbone & Welter, 
2001; Tracey & Phillips, 2011; Welter & Smallbone, 2011), the strategies 
they apply to achieve legitimacy (Fisher, Kuratko, Bloodgood, & Hornsby, 
2017) and how they shape their institutional contexts in emerging indus- 
tries such as the sharing economy (Uzunca, Rigtering, & Ozcan, 2018). 

Several studies have looked at the strategies of informal entrepreneurs 
(e.g., De Castro, Khavul, & Bruton, 2014; Han, Nelen, & Kang, 2015; 
Sutter, Webb, Kistruck, & Bailey, 2013; Webb, Ireland, & Ketchen, 
2014; Welter & Xheneti, 2015; Williams & Nadin, 2013; Williams & 
Shahid, 2014), showing the creativity and resourcefulness of individuals 
in defying and manipulating institutions. For example, Welter, Xheneti, 
and Smallbone (2018) illustrate that in unstable institutional contexts 
such as borderlands of countries in transition to market economies, the 
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resourcefulness of the individuals involved in informal cross-border trade 
relies on continuity, reflected in previous skills and networks, family and 
friends or common cultural understandings, in order to generate the 
change that occurs when individuals challenge the new border regula- 
tions. Research in highly stratified settings such as Guatemala (Sutter 
et al., 2013) and South Africa (Powell et al., 2018) has begun to identify 
specific approaches that may be more effective than others in the face of 
extreme inequality in material resources and power. 

Work on gender in entrepreneurship often takes a broad enactment 
perspective, illustrating how women challenge gender-averse institu- 
tions by enacting their business, institutional and spatial contexts. This 
is a recurrent theme in research on women’s entrepreneurship (see the 
literature mentioned in Baker & Welter, 2017). A recently published 
special issue of the journal Entrepreneurship & Regional Develop- 
ment (Yousafzai, Fayolle, Saeed, Henry, & Lindgreen, 2019) illustrates 
the variety of cultural and political environments women entrepreneurs 
enact and the manifold ways they move between, negotiate and recon- 
cile or defy the demands of public and private contexts. Studying the 
cognitive antecedents of women entrepreneurs’ sectoral choices in the 
U.S., Wieland, Kemmelmeier, Gupta, and McKelvey (2019, p. 178) pro- 
vide compelling evidence that gendered cognitions affect entrepreneurial 
preferences, showing how they act as barriers and nudge “women into 
lower-return ventures in less lucrative industries”. Cultural and cognitive 
institutions can also act as barriers to women’s entrepreneurship in situa- 
tions where industries or concepts such as technology and even entrepre- 
neurship are portrayed as masculine (Wheadon & Duval-Couetil, 2019). 

The agency of women becomes even more visible if we turn to 
unfamiliar—to us—cultural contexts such as those pointed to by Wel- 
ter (2011) in explaining her use of examples from former Soviet coun- 
tries. In countries undergoing political and economic system changes 
such as former socialist countries in Central and Eastern Europe and 
Central Asia, some women entrepreneurs openly defy societal norms 
ascribing traditional gender roles, and some also turn gender ste- 
reotypes into a forum for creative play (Welter & Smallbone, 2010), 
opposing and re-interpreting the predominant male image of entrepre- 
neurship as shown by Bruno (1997, pp. 63-64). Similarly, the special 
issue noted in the previous paragraph assembles a number articles on 
women’s entrepreneurship in—to us—non-familiar cultural and insti- 
tutional contexts (Yousafzai et al., 2019). For example, women entre- 
preneurs in the migrant economy used their transnational journeys as 
contextual resource to enact gender through entrepreneurship, vari- 
ously liberating themselves from patriarchal structures, reconfiguring 
gender and achieving upward mobility, defending gender equality and 
diversity or, in some cases, re-establishing their prior social status and 
complying with known gender relations from their country of origin 
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(Villares-Varela & Essers, 2019). Among women entrepreneurs operating 
informally in Nepal, Xheneti, Karki, and Madden (2019) take a closer 
look at the process of negotiating business and family demands, showing 
how the women do context at the business-family interface in order to 
simultaneously legitimize their entrepreneurial activities and to mobilize 
support, respond to society and family demands and find personal satisfac- 
tion. Similarly, studies of Arab women entrepreneurs show the complexi- 
ties and intricacies of simultaneously “doing gender” and “doing context” 
to achieve career success in Lebanon (Tlaiss, 2019) and they illustrate the 
creative but “‘hidden’ entrepreneurial enactment” of displaced Palestinian 
women entrepreneurs operating in Jordan (Al-Dajani, Akbar, Carter, & 
Shaw, 2019, p. 209). Other research highlights that women facing resource 
constraints are sometimes “even” capable of enacting contexts that sup- 
port “slow” high-growth paths that look very different from what we 
expect (Ngoasong & Kimbu, 2019). This and similar work celebrate the 
agency of socially excluded, marginalized and silenced groups, showing 
the value of critical perspectives on studying (women’s) entrepreneurship 
by those our research too often renders ignored and silenced. 

Research that has turned to studying entrepreneurship in relation to 
extreme contexts such as war and conflict (e.g., Bullough, Renko, & 
Myatt, 2014; Langevang & Namatovu, 2019) or environmental threats 
and natural disasters (e.g., Mufioz, Kimmitt, Kibler, & Farny, 2019; Nel- 
son & Lima, 2019; Shepherd & Williams, 2014; Williams & Shepherd, 
2016a, 2016b), shows that even in very difficult situations, entrepreneurs 
have much greater possibilities for agency than is oftentimes assumed. 
For example, entrepreneurial bricolage has been shown to play a “crucial 
role in enabling entrepreneurial individuals amongst a displaced popula- 
tion facing severe resource constraints to start up a business in the host 
location” (Kwong, Cheung, Manzoor, & Rashid, 2019, p. 19). The same 
study also adds to understanding network bricolage in a displacement 
setting: the authors illustrate how the internally displaced entrepreneurs 
in Pakistan drew on clandestine networks to access resources, which 
helped create a “parallel system” (reminiscent of the parallel circuits in 
Soviet times) that, while favorable to the entrepreneurial ventures of the 
displaced persons, prevented their integration into the host communi- 
ties. Obviously, many entrepreneurs keep some of their attachment to 
home places and countries. High place attachment can also spur on 
entrepreneurial agency in post-disaster situations (Grube & Storr, 2018). 
In extreme contexts characterized by asymmetrical power relations, as 
in the West Bank, where Palestinian population has to “make do” with 
the constraints in an occupied territory, Palestinian entrepreneurs show 
another facet of doing context: for them, surviving as entrepreneurs is 
an “act of resistance” and a way to reclaim their humanity and “simply 
to achieve a semblance of normality is to struggle for equity and justice” 
(Alvi, Prasad, & Segarra, 2019, p. 290). 
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We theorize entrepreneurs “doing contexts” very broadly as a foundation 
for useful explanations of entrepreneurial agency and heterogeneity in the 
face of similar objective constraints and affordances. In simplest terms, 
environments become contexts for entrepreneurship through founders’ 
choices and actions. In the preceding sections we have focused on pro- 
cesses of doing contexts by “enacting” them. We drew both on studies 
that invoke enactment in terms of specific theoretical mechanisms (Weick 
et al., 2005) and those that describe behaviors we categorize as involving 
enactment in more generic ways. In the next sections, we explore entre- 
preneurs doing contexts in other ways. 


Doing Context Through Talking 


How Language Forms Contexts 


The action-oriented enactments of entrepreneurs (and researchers—see 
the next chapter) are one means through which contexts are constructed, 
but other cognitive processes and the ways we express them through 
language also shape contexts. First and foremost, we need to consider 
“how we understand context” (Brannback & Carsrud, 2016, p. 18), 
which is not possible without taking into account the underlying cogni- 
tive processes. Cognitions are socially situated; they are not disembodied 
and abstract (Merleau-Ponty, 1964). A few conceptual studies in entre- 
preneurship have started to characterize the complex relations between 
cognitions and contexts (e.g., Brannback & Carsrud, 2016; Chlosta & 
Welter, 2017; Elfving et al., 2009, 2017). Research also has drawn our 
attention to the impact on opportunity recognition and exploitation 
of interactions between cognitions, social and institutional contexts 
(Fletcher, 2006; Jack & Anderson, 2002; Koning, 2003), emphasizing 
that cognitions, interpretations and entrepreneurial behavior are linked 
(Gartner & Carter, 2003). Language shapes entrepreneurial cognitions 
and vice versa, as has been described by Clarke and Cornelissen (2014, 
p. 387), drawing on classic arguments from anthropology and linguistics 
(see Whorf, 1956): “Language is not just a code for communication or 
simply an outward representation of thought, but is inseparably involved 
with processes of thinking and reasoning (. . .)” The authors understand 
language as having a central and “formative role in the construction of 
meaning” (p. 384), because language is the link between our internal 
sense-making, social sense giving and a means to convey meaning to 
others. 

Related research from a variety of disciplines points us to the duality 
of context and language as well as allows deeper insights into how we do 
contexts: language simultaneously shapes and is shaped by contexts; it is 
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a fundamental means through which actors do contexts. Borrowing from 
literary theory, Akman (2000, p. 743) suggests rethinking “contexts as 
social constructs” that arise from interpretations, seeing this as one possi- 
bility to further research on artificial intelligence that had initially applied 
a rather straightforward understanding of contexts as formal and—to 
some extent—computable environmental features. Synthesizing language 
studies, he points out that the context of any conversation and discussion 
matters for how we make sense and meaning of it. Often we will not be 
able to make sense out of, for example, an ongoing meeting to which we 
have arrived late—the conversation held cannot be understood indepen- 
dently from its contexts. Spatial, temporal and social contexts matter in 
this regard: where does the conversation take place? How much time 
has passed before we entered the conversation? Which social context do 
we enter, and to which power constellations do we attend? This interde- 
pendency of contexts and language is made visible in concepts of socially 
embedded speech and discourse, or, as Hymes (1974) phrased it, in 
studying the ethnography of communication. Hymes (1974) developed a 
model, SPEAKING, that makes central the contexts of discourses and the 
interactions of language with social life: S for setting (temporal and spa- 
tial contexts) and scene (psychological setting, culturally defined scene); 
P for participants (who context); E for ends (purpose of the discourse); 
A for act sequence (series of speech events); K for key (cues establishing 
the social context); I for instrumentalities (forms and styles of speech); N 
for norms (socio-institutional context); G for genre (speech categories— 
e.g., poem, lecture, and so on). 

Language, reflected in speech, discourses and narratives, operates on 
all of the where and when context levels that Welter (2011) identified. 
As soon as we accept language as a way to contextualize, we move even 
further towards an active notion of doing context, where language con- 
tributes “in essential ways to the construction of context” (Auer, 1995, 
p. 20), implying that context is not given but the outcome of joint efforts 
by all participating in that particular place and time. Applying this per- 
spective to our argument of “doing contexts” as critical, language is a 
primary means by which we express cognitions, and doing contexts, in 
this sense, comes via sharing our thinking and thoughts. Verbal and non- 
verbal language are jointly powerful. Words frame and have impact on 
the ways we construct and understand our world through talking about 
it (Welter, 2019). They are “windows for seeing what was earlier hidden 
or missing” (Gartner, 1993, p. 238), and “lead to deeds” (Gartner, 1993). 
In an early study on the power of words, Gartner (1990) explored the 
very different meanings researchers and practitioners attached to “entre- 
preneurship”, concluding that language and ways of talking matter 
because we bring our own beliefs to these conversations: “Only by mak- 
ing explicit what we believe can we begin to understand how all of these 
different parts make up a whole” (Gartner, 1990, p. 28). Surprisingly, 
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his idea of a closer look at the words we use to talk about entrepreneur- 
ship seems to have been forgotten for a long while. Only recently has 
entrepreneurship research begun to rediscover and broaden the role of 
language in our understanding of contextualizing entrepreneurship. 


How Language is Used in Entrepreneurship (Research) 


The linguistic turn in entrepreneurship research makes us aware of dif- 
ferences in how entrepreneurs perceive and act on their contexts through 
language. Verbal and non-verbal cues within conversations play a role, 
as they are interpreted by those present (Gumperz, 1992). Such cues are 
important because they frame a conversation and help individuals in 
making sense of and interpreting what is said and what is not said. In a 
conversation, individuals not only use but also negotiate cues, thus affect- 
ing changes in the framing of situations (Akman, 2000). They do con- 
text through speaking to and interacting with each other. Individually and 
socially, such communication, whether expressed verbally or through non- 
verbal signs, allows us to interact and make sense out of what happens 
around us. Thus, the language we use constructs our world (Garfinkel, 
1967; Mehan & Wood, 1975), including the places in which entrepre- 
neurship happens. Tuan (1991) suggests that written and spoken words, 
such as the naming of a place, can render formerly invisible objects vis- 
ible. Moreover, the grammar of a language highlights different aspects of 
a place; the kinds of words and the tone of voice, as well as the emotions 
underlying the conversation, also contribute to “making” the place. As 
Tuan (1991, p. 684) explains: “Thus, warm conversation between friends 
can make the place itself seem warm; by contrast, malicious speech has the 
power to destroy a place’s reputation and thereby its visibility”. 
Entrepreneurship scholars have studied various aspects of language, 
first more implicitly through a focus on the narratives, stories and dis- 
courses that shape contexts for entrepreneurship and which themselves 
reflect language and linguistic patterns. More recently they have done so 
with increasing awareness of its role in constructing entrepreneurship 
contexts. For example, research has analyzed the role narratives play 
in the creation of entrepreneurial identities (Foss, 2004) and in creat- 
ing legitimacy in a new venture (O’Connor, 2004). Recent studies have 
looked into the impact of language on resource access (e.g., Balachandra, 
Briggs, Eddleston, & Brush, 2017; Gorbatai & Nelson, 2015; Kanze, 
Huang, Conley, & Higgins, 2018; Malmstróm, Johansson, & Wincent, 
2017), thereby emphasizing how language influences social and business 
contexts. For example, Parhankangas and Renko (2017) analyzed video 
pitches of commercial and social entrepreneurs on crowdfunding plat- 
forms in order to understand whether and how the language entrepre- 
neurs used to pitch their ventures would influence their access to funding. 
They found that social and commercial entrepreneurs differed widely in 
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the linguistic styles they used and were expected to use to pitch for crowd- 
funding. Their results emphasize the importance of expectations of suit- 
able language in creating and reinforcing differences in entrepreneurship. 

Moss, Renko, Block, and Meyskens (2018) studied the narrative pres- 
entations of pro-social ventures on crowdfunding platforms, showing 
that potential funders were quick to relate to social descriptions in their 
funding decisions, although most ventures presented both social and eco- 
nomic messages. The authors conclude that words matter beyond narra- 
tives as “sets of prototypical linguistic features that allow any outsiders to 
act in reference to the venture” (Moss et al., 2018, p. 655), pointing to the 
difficulty if language transports multiple meanings—as in this case, both 
social and economic messages. Along similar lines, research has identified 
contextualized understandings of key entrepreneurship concepts that dif- 
fer fundamentally between communities, as has been shown by Achten- 
hagen, Naldi, and Melin (2010) in their study on business growth and its 
interpretation by practitioners and entrepreneurship scholars. 

Researchers have also looked into the role of discourses in shaping 
and changing contexts for entrepreneurship and their role in construct- 
ing institutional and spatial contexts (for an in-depth review of related 
studies, see: Welter, 2019). For example, in their study of social entre- 
preneurship in the U.K., Parkinson and Howorth (2008) attempted to 
understand the interplay between the grand discourse of enterprise and 
the individual narratives of social entrepreneurs. Their results illustrate 
how social entrepreneurs construct their discourse and legitimacy in con- 
trast to the standard entrepreneurship discourse, seeing themselves first 
as activists with a social goal and then as entrepreneurs who need to 
make some profit or earn money. The authors conclude that entrepre- 
neurs may appropriate or re-write the overarching discourse on social 
entrepreneurship if the public rhetoric of (social) entrepreneurship differs 
from the lived experiences of social entrepreneurs. 

Research on entrepreneurship and deprived communities has high- 
lighted the role of language in constructing positive or negative images 
of spatial contexts (Parkinson, Howorth, & Southern, 2017). Other 
research has critically questioned the construction of publicly accepted 
norms for entrepreneurship, pointing to the role of language through the 
stories told or used. For example, Smith (2010) shows masculine (and dis- 
criminatory) entrepreneurial identities to be reproduced in and produced 
through popular narratives such as the novel Cityboy on stock traders 
and analysts, later extending his analysis to the so-called “Essex Boys”, 
demonstrating identity construction as a complex narrative and semiotic 
process that involves doing contexts at spatial, social and institutional 
levels (Smith, 2013). Kjellander, Nordqvist, and Welter (2012) discuss 
the situated, conflicted and gendered identity work of a female head of 
family business in a popular Swedish novel from the early 20th century. 
Markowska and Welter (2018) identify three typical identity narratives 
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famous chef entrepreneurs use to justify their career choices—confirming 
that entrepreneurs in their narratives pick up social stereotypes of “this 
has been what I always wanted to do” (the dream follower), “I have been 
lucky” (serendipitous craftsman) and “I wanted to be famous in tradi- 
tional businesses but—” (forced opportunist). 

Metaphors are another linguistic means to construct the contexts in 
which entrepreneurs operate, and they are helpful both in illustrating 
the complexity of a phenomenon and in theory building (Weick, 1989). 
Metaphors have been widely studied in the management discipline (e.g., 
Cornelissen, 2006; Cornelissen, 2005; Dror & Fabrizio, 2010; Ketokivi, 
Mantere, & Cornelissen, 2017) and in entrepreneurship research (e.g., 
Drakopoulou Dodd, Pret, & Shaw, 2016; Hyrsky, 1998; Lundmark & 
Westelius, 2014; Maclean, Harvey, Gordon, & Shaw, 2015). Metaphors 
“capture central, but varying and sometimes contradictory, thought pat- 
terns in the mainstream entrepreneurship literature” (Lundmark, Krzem- 
inska, & Shepherd, 2019, p. 153), but also are a means through which 
entrepreneurs make sense of their world. Research studying the metaphors 
entrepreneurs use shows, unsurprisingly, that they draw on societally 
accepted narratives in grounding their business in context. Entrepreneurs 
use metaphors to articulate their personal goals such as independence 
and goals that evoke public, social and moral concerns, thus positioning 
themselves positively towards their respective institutional and social con- 
texts (Clarke & Holt, 2010). Entrepreneurs also draw on metaphors to 
create legitimacy for their idea for a venture or new business. Other stud- 
ies have shown cultural differences in the use of metaphors, such as the 
Wild West metaphor for entrepreneurship in the U.S. and the use of meta- 
phors describing aggressive and competitive behaviors from team sports 
and military (De Koning & Drakopoulou-Dodd, 2002); the application 
of parenthood or life cycle metaphors when discussing new venture crea- 
tion, growth and failure (Cardon, Zietsma, Saparito, Matherne, & Davis, 
2005) or types of innovation (Bruni, Bonesso, & Gerli, 2019). 

Gaddefors (2007, p. 180) suggested early on that entrepreneurship 
scholars should pay attention to the role metaphors play in the construc- 
tion “of an environment to act on”. As Welter (2019) discusses, several 
studies have critically analyzed and questioned the myth-making role 
of verbal and non-verbal language for entrepreneurship reflected, for 
example, in the persistent notion of the entrepreneur as hero (Gartner, 
1988; Ogbor, 2000; Warren, 2005), sometimes portrayed through mythi- 
cal “aggressive, magical, giant, and religious imagery” (Nicholson & 
Anderson, 2005). Also, places are elevated to myths, as has happened 
with Silicon Valley, which now is understood as the mythical place where 
high-growth and technology-oriented world-class entrepreneurship 
repeatedly emerges. Some research has shown how in peripheral places, 
entrepreneurs relate to such myths in their discourses about entrepre- 
neurship, trying simultaneously to distinguish themselves from the myth 
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and appropriate it (Gill & Larson, 2014). Other research has illustrated 
how discourses or newspaper stories have assisted in mythicizing entre- 
preneurship as salvation for deprived and victimized cities or communi- 
ties (e.g., Gregory, 2012; Johnstone & Lionais, 2004). On a more hopeful 
note, Lundmark et al. (2019) conclude that root metaphors can be used 
to change prevailing discourses. 

Language also plays a role in the gendering of social, institutional and 
spatial contexts. Kanze et al. (2018) show that investors tend to favor 
men by asking them questions that are focused on promotion (i.e., posi- 
tively framed) and disfavor women by asking them questions that are 
focused on prevention (i.e., negatively framed), which triggers entrepre- 
neurs to react with matching responses. Hechavarria, Terjesen, Stenholm, 
Brannback, and Lang (2018) take a closer look at gendered linguistic sys- 
tems at a cross-national level and examine the impact this has on the per- 
sistent gender gap in early stage entrepreneurial activity. Countries with 
a sex-based language system and gender-differentiated pronouns experi- 
ence a greater gender gap in entrepreneurship, suggesting that gender ste- 
reotypes appear to be reinforced by gendered linguistic structures, which 
discourages women from entrepreneurship. Their findings also illustrate 
how language reflects prejudgments in our behavior—in this case the gen- 
dered way language is used may signal stereotypes regarding women. 

Women entrepreneurs may suffer from discriminatory verbal and non- 
verbal language, even if it is not intended to do so, language may nonethe- 
less favor the emergence and persistence of gendered contexts. This has 
been illustrated by studies analyzing the media representation of women’s 
entrepreneurship. Smith (2009) describes the “[d]iva” stereotype as a 
common biographical and media narrative for successful women entre- 
preneurs in the U.K., pointing out the “influence of journalistic licence” 
and the “power of male dominated journalistic practices to vilify enter- 
prising behaviour to sell newspapers” (Smith, 2009, p. 160). Similarly, 
Achtenhagen and Welter (2011) demonstrate how verbal imagery is used 
to emphasize women in their traditional roles as housewives and moth- 
ers first, entrepreneurs second. Sometimes, the language used to describe 
women entrepreneurs emphasizes their good looks and sexuality, while 
men entrepreneurs are described using war-like metaphors. Byrne, Fat- 
toum, and Diaz Garcia (2019) show how female entrepreneurial role 
models continue to present themselves as aligned to societal expectations: 
their dominant narrative emphasizes them as “superwomen” capable of 
doing it all and reconciling business with family. Although the authors dis- 
tilled a few other narratives, these did not diverge (much) from what soci- 
ety expects of entrepreneurs and entrepreneurship more generally, instead 
reinforcing dominant images such as “everyone can do entrepreneurship” 
and “entrepreneurship is fun” (funpreneur), but also tapping into gen- 
dered stereotypes such as “entrepreneurship is a good way to combine 
family and work” (mumpreneurs) or “non-preneurs”, who seemed to 
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express excessive femininity reflected in being too caring or too trust- 
ing. Stereotypical representations of women entrepreneurs also extend 
to visual media such as television. Wheadon and Duval-Couetil (2018) 
examine the presentation of women’s entrepreneurship in the reality show 
“Shark Tank”, illustrating how the content, the social interactions and 
the ways of communication between the “sharks” (potential investors) 
and the entrepreneurs constructs and reinforces gendered stereotypes. 

Recent studies add a micro perspective to the role of language in entre- 
preneurship, showing how entrepreneurs use rhetoric (Daly & Davy, 
2016; van Werven, Bouwmeester, & Cornelissen, 2019) and arguments 
(Ruebottom, 2013; van Werven, Bouwmeester, & Cornelissen, 2015) as 
another means of doing their contexts linguistically. Van Werven et al. 
(2019) analyzed the pitch narratives of entrepreneurs in an incubator, 
distilling four rhetorical strategies entrepreneurs drew on to construct 
plausible narratives that resonated with their stakeholders: they used 
enthymemes in discussing the future of the venture; talked “as if” the 
venture’s future is now; made explicit claims about the current state of 
products/markets and developed their arguments through relying on his- 
torical and current data. 


Language Matters 


We have now described two inter-related processes of doing context: 
enactment and “talking” (which we construed broadly to encompass 
much verbal and non-verbal communication). The many disciplines 
involved in language and communications studies are rich and diverse 
and all we have tried to do here is to point towards some of the useful 
ways in which entrepreneurship scholars have brought to our attention 
the important of language use in constructing contexts. There is obviously 
vastly more interesting and useful work that can be done along these 
lines. Equally obvious is that the processes of enactment we described in 
the first section involve a lot of “talking”. In addition, both enactment 
and talking are deeply intertwined with “seeing”, which we explore next. 


Doing Context Through Seeing 


How Seeing Shapes Contexts 


Although language and seeing are in many ways inextricably intertwined, 
for the sake of the illustrative exploration of these themes, we have sepa- 
rated them here. It is to the role of seeing in constructing contexts that we 
now turn, but one might argue that we should have discussed seeing first. 
John Berger (2008, p. 7) argued that: “Seeing comes before words. The 
child looks and recognizes before it can speak. But there is also another 
sense in which seeing comes before words. It is seeing which establishes 
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our place in the surrounding world; we explain that world with words, 
but words can never undo the fact that we are surrounded by it. The rela- 
tion between what we see and what we know is never settled”. Although 
seeing is first of all a biological and neurological function of our bod- 
ies and brains, we also learn to see. For example, understanding photo- 
graphs is about “learning to see” (Langmann & Pick, 2018, p. 2); and 
our contexts shape how we see in more ways than we are aware of. 

Sight and vision play an important role in constructing contexts and 
meaning in our worlds (Grady, 1996). Seeing is not simply a mechani- 
cal reaction to an external stimuli or of unconscious processes but also 
a result of our conscious and motivated decisions about what to look 
at, as our seeing constructs the world around us: “We only see what 
we look at. To look is an act of choice. (. . .) We never look at just one 
thing; we are always looking at the relation between things and our- 
selves. Our vision is continually active (. . .) constituting what is present 
to us as we are” (Berger, 2008, p. 8). We contextualize when we look at 
our world, because what we see depends on our socialization, our experi- 
ences and knowledge, on our background. When we see a photograph or 
a painting, what we see and the way we look at these images is shaped by 
assumptions: assumptions about beauty, race, status, etc. (Berger, 2008). 
Also, contexts help us in identifying what we see—in other words, we see 
in context, as visual objects normally occur in typical contexts, together 
with related ones: “Think of a giraffe, a basketball or a microscope. It 
is hard to imagine seeing any of them without a background and other 
objects. Our experience with the visual world dictates our predictions 
about what other objects to expect in a scene (. . .)” (Bar, 2004, p. 617). 
Such neurological research shows that we have difficulty recognizing 
many objects that are taken out of context, but can recognize similar 
objects if these are seen together (Bar, 2004). 

Much of what we know about the social construction of meaning in 
photography can help to inform our understanding of seeing more gener- 
ally and in its role in constructing contexts for entrepreneurship. When- 
ever we view a photograph, we actively construct meaning; we do not 
passively receive an “unmediated and unbiased visual report” (Schwartz, 
1989, p. 120). Viewers play a fundamental role in “constructing photo- 
graphic meaning” and there is a “dynamic interaction between the pho- 
tographer, the spectator, and the image” (Schwartz, 1989, p. 120). Seeing 
is closely linked to language and sensemaking. Entrepreneurs make sense 
out of what they see through thinking and talking. For example, Gartner, 
Carter, and Hills (2003) studied the language that so-called opportunity 
entrepreneurs used, attempting to “see” whether these are discovered or 
enacted. Indeed, many verbs the entrepreneurs used to talk about oppor- 
tunities are connected to visualizing opportunities, which the authors 
took as an indicator for the discovery of opportunities: seeing, looking, 
noticing. But these verbs were mainly used in retrospect with “seeing” 
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as a way to “make sense out of their experience (. . .) in starting a firm” 
(Gartner et al., 2003, p. 230), thus emphasizing a close link to enactment. 

Also, our ways of seeing and looking are gendered. In describing the 
appearance of women throughout history, drawing on how they are 
depicted in paintings, the art critic, author, painter and essayist John 
Berger (2008, p. 47) stated that “men act and women appear. Men look 
at women. Women watch themselves being looked at”, pointing out that 
even today “the essential way of seeing women, the essential use to which 
their images are put, has not changed. Women are depicted in a quite 
different way from men—not because the feminine is different from the 
masculine—but because the ‘ideal’ spectator is always assumed to be 
male and the image of the woman is designed to flatter him” (Berger, 
2008, p. 64). Berger’s words, written in the early 1970s, resonate with 
us, reflecting the argumentation underlying our review on gender and 
entrepreneurship throughout this book. Berger adds to this by illustrat- 
ing (pun acknowledged) how a focus on seeing can make us aware of 
nuances in our gendered perception of the world: women are seen differ- 
ently and in many ways as more passive than men, which in turn often 
makes them see or perceive themselves as different in this way. “Watching 
themselves being looked as” is in turn likely the foundation for myriad 
other gendered distinctions in behavior, including some that shape entre- 
preneurship. And of course, the same processes shape men’s perceptions 
of themselves as different from women. When the core topic is seeing, the 
difference between “looking at” and “being looked at” is rather extreme. 
All of this remains deeply embedded in contemporary culture. 

So far, we have briefly outlined that seeing is neither a passive act nor 
something that happens within a vacuum. It happens in our everyday 
lives, as “everyday seeing” (Mitchell, 2002, p. 178). We see our surround- 
ings, we see each other, we see what takes place and we see what oth- 
ers have seen, when looking at pictures and paintings, television, films, 
for example. In this regard, seeing is making sense out of what we look 
at, and that is, again, shaped by our preconceptions, our experiences, 
our familiarity with the imagery and what we are trying to accomplish. 
Images demand interpretation, and images are “worth a thousand ques- 
tions” (ascribed to Allan Sekula, cited in Cadava, 2018, p. 48). Here, 
sight and language are closely linked because language is required for us 
to be able to contextualize these images: “it [the image] requires language 
to begin to give us a context through which we can start to situate the 
image in relation to the several traces that are sealed within it (. . .).” 
(Cadava, 2018, p. 52). Language does not fully determine how we see 
the world, but the words we use to describe the manifold acts of seeing 
certainly “testify to the meanings we attribute to various ways of acting 
in and upon our environments. They document how different our visual 
orientation is depending upon the significance of the people, things and 
events with which we are concerned” (Grady, 1996, p. 17). 
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Seeing is not solely connected to still and moving images. We also can 
see “internally”, when reading, for example, and visualizing the texts 
at the same time, or when dreaming. Similarly, seeing and actions are 
connected, because in many instances, “we cannot behave in ways we 
cannot imagine” (Gartner, 1993, p. 238). Berger (2013a, p. 86, originally 
published in Berger and Mohr (1982)) suggests that as soon as we look 
at our surroundings we read (different) meanings into the image, also 
interpreting what is visible and not visible. “What it [the photograph] 
shows invokes what is not shown. One can look at any photograph to 
appreciate the truth of this. The immediate relation between what is pre- 
sent and what is absent is particular to each photograph: it may be that 
of ice to sun, of grief to a tragedy, of a smile to a pleasure, of a body 
to love, of a winning race-horse to the race it has run” (Berger, 2013b, 
p. 20, italics in original text). We can look, but we may not see; rather, 
we “need to learn to read what is not visible within the image, but what 
has nevertheless left its traces in it” (Cadava, 2018, p. 48). Some of that 
reading happens more or less automatically and is universal in its mean- 
ing. For example, most of us are able to understand imagery such as the 
“not allowed” signs, without needing to know the underlying language 
(Peters, 2015). We look at these signs and immediately decode them, 
understanding what they mean. But we also read images by interpret- 
ing them in ways personal to us and to our experiences, as well as to 
our cultural background, the norms we are familiar with and the public 
discourses on what we should see. An illustration of this is to be found in 
the works of the Spanish fine art photographers Anna Cabrera and Angel 
Albarrân. For example, in their series “This is you here”, around identity 
and memories, they emphasize that each time we look at a photograph 
“related to our experiences, our intangible and unreliable memories sur- 
render to the printed image” (www.albarrancabrera.com/this-is-you- 
here-statement), thus adding to what we see and interpret into the image. 
Thus, visualizing also is about interpreting what one sees, in the sense of 
adding what is not there to see, but which we believe should or could be 
there. We will come back to this in Part III of the book. 


How Entrepreneurs Visualize 


Along similar lines of visualizing as “seeing internally”, social science 
scholars have looked at the role of imagination for individual and collec- 
tive agency from various perspectives (for an overview of this concept in 
the entrepreneurship field see: Thompson, 2018a, 2018b). For example, 
Anderson (2006, p. 6) proposed nations as “imagined political communi- 
ties”, imagined in the sense that even in small nations the population will 
never know all of their fellows but still feel part of that national com- 
munity. From the perspective of human geography, Debarbieux (2019) 
discusses the spatial dimensions of social imaginaries, which he suggests 
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as constitutive element of modern societies: places, ways of direct inter- 
actions between individuals from the same “imagined community” and 
artefacts such as maps constitute the social imaginaries. As economic 
sociologist, Beckert (2016, p. 17) brings fictional expectations to the fore, 
outlining a different narrative of modern capitalism as (also) resulting 
from beliefs and re-conceptualizing “the notion of the ‘iron cage’ as colo- 
nizing creative and non-economically motivated expressions of agency”. 
He draws on the example of fictional texts to explore how expectations 
of economic actors are fictional in the sense that they help imagining a 
future the actors cannot know of in the present. This is typical also for 
the ways in which entrepreneurs visualize: they imagine the future, when 
starting or developing their ventures, relying on their expectations and 
their stories about what will work and which outcomes they may achieve 
through their entrepreneurial actions. “Entrepreneurs talk and act ‘as 
if (...). Emerging organizations are elaborate fictions of proposed pos- 
sible future states of existence” (Gartner, Bird, & Starr, 1992, p. 17). 
Similarly, entrepreneurs relying on bricolage visualize through imagina- 
tion, as Gartner and Baker (2010, p. 11) show, analyzing stories from a 
well-known entrepreneur in the U.S.: his reliance on “resources at hand” 
shaped both what he imagined and desired for the future and his assess- 
ment of its feasibility. 

Extending entrepreneurship studies that rely on metaphors as reflecting 
non-verbal communication, researcher have started to look into visual 
elements of entrepreneurship (e.g., Barnes & Newton, 2018; Berglund & 
Wigren-Kristoferson, 2012; Clarke, 2011; Smith, 2015a, 2015b), some- 
times with a focus on multimodal applications (e.g., Hóllerer, Jancsary, & 
Grafstróm, 2018) and on the interplay of imagery, verbal and non-verbal 
behavior, actions and gestures (e.g., Clarke, Cornelissen, & Viney, 2015; 
Clarke, Cornelissen, & Healey, 2019; Cornelissen, Clarke, & Cienki, 
2012). Such research holds promise of opening important new facets in 
our understanding of how entrepreneurs visually construct their con- 
texts. Clarke and Holt (2019), for example, let entrepreneurs draw their 
experiences throughout venture creation instead of asking for verbal 
narratives, finding that drawings allow to access “alternative non-linear 
understanding of entrepreneurial experience”. Others draw our attention 
to the close links between words and images as, for example, Boje and 
Smith (2010) who study how famous entrepreneurs visualize and re-story 
their entrepreneurial identities. 

Some studies examine the ways entrepreneurs apply and use visual ele- 
ments to deal with their business context and the results they achieve 
with those. For example, Clarke (2011) looked into visual symbols that 
entrepreneurs employ to gain support for their ventures. She identified 
four symbolic categories of visual symbols: setting (office and external 
surroundings), props (business related symbols such as prototypes or 
patents, high-status vehicles), dress and expressiveness (body and facial 
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movements to convey emotions). Their use and effectiveness varied, 
depending on entrepreneurial experience: compared to the serial and 
experienced entrepreneurs, the novice entrepreneur used fewer symbols 
and was less confident in employing them, e.g., failing to use business 
dress appropriately and also not having in place the appropriate props 
required for effective interactions. The author shows ways in which 
entrepreneurs strategically used their “visual surroundings during perfor- 
mances with stakeholders” (Clarke 2011, p. 1384): they visually framed 
themselves and their businesses in ways that resonated with stakehold- 
ers’ experiences. She concludes that “stories alone are insufficient to gain 
legitimacy and entrepreneurs must also direct attention to the impres- 
sions that visual surroundings, personal appearance, and expressiveness 
present about their company” (Clarke 2011, p. 1387). 

Also of interest to how entrepreneurs do context in a visual way are 
studies that look into formal self-representations of business owners. 
Davison (2010) analyzes visual portraits of the business élite, showing 
how [in]visible [in]tangibles like reputation and standing are symboli- 
cally reflected in those portraits: physical codes visible through faces and 
stature; dress codes; interpersonal codes humanizing and individualizing 
business leaders; and spatial codes reflected in physical settings, and the 
visual set-up for the portrait. Other studies examine the impact of pic- 
tures on entrepreneurs. For example, Hentschel, Horvath, Peus, and Scz- 
esny (2017) explore advertisements for entrepreneurship programs and 
the impact on applications by women, given potentially gendered images 
and linguistic forms. Women were less interested and perceived them- 
selves as less suitable in those cases where the programs were advertised 
using typically masculine images and/or a solely masculine form for an 
entrepreneur. Their findings illustrate in which ways images can influence 
and contribute to gendering institutional contexts, but from a wider per- 
spective also point to the agency individuals (entrepreneurs) might have 
in deciding on which images to pay attention to. Entrepreneurs also visu- 
alize through selecting which visual elements they want to be connected 
to their business. Anderson and Saxton (2016) studied this for imagery 
included in the loan requests of women micro-entrepreneurs represented 
on Kiva, a crowdfunding platform. Their results demonstrate that loan 
requests accompanied by baby images were associated with quicker 
funding, but those connected with images showing a man/husband or 
material status symbols experienced delays in funding. These and similar 
studies are encouraging in that they turn attention to an element of con- 
text construction that has been neglected so far in the entrepreneurship 
field. Future research will be able to use this work as the basis for moving 
beyond advice about how to structure campaigns and to dress toward 
insights about potential mechanisms and levers of change. 

Robert Smith has pushed forward the use of visual analysis, frequently 
combined with other semiotic techniques and narrative analyses as 
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previously discussed, to dig deeper into our taken-for-granted assump- 
tions and stereotypes of entrepreneurship, thus going beyond the simpler 
approaches of studies outlined earlier and paving the way for a critical 
understanding of how entrepreneurs and other actors visually do con- 
texts. For example, Smith (2014) identified a few archetypical, gendered 
stereotypes: the Business Woman, the Matriarch, the Diva, and the Pink- 
Ghetto Girl. While these are stereotypical representations of women 
(entrepreneurs), the author also concludes that women may have more 
options available in constructing their business identity and are not forced 
to adhere to the male norm. For the cover imagery used for entrepre- 
neurship textbooks, Smith (2015a) showed that visual images and visual 
metaphors in these pictures and paintings do not present much evidence 
of the entrepreneur as hero—thus demonstrating how a visual analysis 
can add to a broader and more realistic picture of entrepreneurship. 

We find the visual turn in our discipline promising, because this would 
allow us to take a closer look at hitherto neglected aspects of contextualiz- 
ing entrepreneurship and the ways entrepreneurs enact their contexts. We 
also suggest that the management disciplines, in their visual turns, could 
benefit even further from closer attention paid to disciplines that have a 
long tradition of visualization such as ethnography or visual sociology 
and also integrating the insights from genuinely visual disciplines such 
as fine arts photography. Visualizing (and we can also visualize through 
the use of language with metaphors) contexts can turn our world upside 
down. It can make us change perspectives and question the ways we have 
so far seen and interpreted entrepreneurship. Seeing and visualizing both 
make the invisible visible and sometimes push to the background what 
otherwise dominates our vision of entrepreneurship. 


Seeing Matters 


So far in this chapter, we have explored three inextricably intertwined 
strands of entrepreneurs doing context. We were able to review many 
studies that we classified as being about enactment. There also is a grow- 
ing number of studies well-described as doing context by talking. Our 
discussion of doing context by seeing drew more heavily on theoretical 
work from outside of entrepreneurship, especially from theoretical work 
on photography. We believe that each of these strands, separately and in 
combination continues to offer great promise for our understanding of 
how entrepreneurs do context as they play with the apparent affordances 
and constraints of the environments in which they find themselves. 
While we know more about some kinds of enactment processes in 
entrepreneurship than we know about “talking” and “seeing”, across 
all of these areas, research has only begun to touch the surface of what it 
will be interesting and useful to discover. It is also important to point out 
that there exist large bodies of scholarship across multiple disciplines that 
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entrepreneurship scholars can call upon, as we continue these exploratory 
journeys toward understanding more about the processes and boundaries 
of entrepreneurial agency. In the next chapter, we turn from our focus 
on entrepreneurs doing context to an examination of researchers doing 
context, as we propose research programs shaped by what we describe as 
a Critical Process Approach. 
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4 Problematizing, Making 
Choices and Asking Who 
Our Research Serves 


Earlier, we introduced some common themes and patterns of contextu- 
alization and showed how entrepreneurship research has—or has not— 
dealt with contexts over time and what “doing context” implies. We then 
focused on how entrepreneurs themselves do context, discussing contex- 
tualization in terms of enactment, use of language and images. In this 
chapter we now will turn to theorizing contexts as a Critical Process 
Approach, attempting to go beyond what the sociologist Rachel Rosen- 
feld, reflecting on the state of much gender research in the 1980s and 
1990s, criticized during a seminar attended by one of the authors as “add 
gender and stir”. Our focus here is on researchers doing context: on the 
choices researchers make, and to some extent on how these are embed- 
ded in the social structures in which we operate and the terms by which 
careers, resources, status and rewards are made available. But when we 
begin to interrogate these structures by asking “who does our research 
serve”? our basic argument is in favor of making choices that are more 
cognizant of and critical toward the varied structures of inequality and 
domination that are frequently in play and shaping how entrepreneurs— 
and researchers—do contexts. 

In this chapter, we first use the idea of trade-offs between the simple, 
the accurate and the general to make the case that we “can’t do it all” and 
that there are limits to the value of contextualizing our research. We then 
describe “theorizing contexts” as a matter of problematizing, and as a 
matter of researchers’ choice, but as a matter of choice that is profoundly 
shaped by power and privilege. We use this to examine who our research 
serves and use the answers to develop a Critical Process Approach (CPA) 
to theorizing contexts. The CPA, which is something of a metatheoretical 
orientation, is critical because it takes practical and moral issue with the 
contours of power and privilege that channel who our research serves; it 
is a process because it recognizes that the attempt to open up to scrutiny 
and dismantle any reified assumption that serve powerful interests needs 
to be sustained and joined by multiple researchers; it is an approach, 
rather than a technique, because it does not by itself provide satisfying 
answers of the “do this and things will get better” variety. 
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Despite our confidence that entrepreneurship is now a legitimate field 
(Baker & Welter, 2017), we are still relatively young and subject to (re)- 
discovering common issues with which many other fields have previously 
grappled and with which some continue to grapple. Contextualization 
is one such issue. While it is central to the fields of social anthropology 
and linguistics, it also plays an important role in the development of 
many others, including neuroscience as well as creative fields such as 
fine arts photography. We have drawn on a few of these fields, in a very 
limited way, in this monograph. We suggest, however, that there is still a 
great deal that entrepreneurship researchers can and should learn from a 
more thoroughgoing attempt to bring additional lessons hard-learned by 
other disciplines to the context (pun acknowledged) of entrepreneurship 
research. 

Drawing on Whetten (1989), Welter (2011) distinguishes between 
contextualizing theory and theorizing context. The former is mainly the 
application of situational and temporal boundaries to theories in entre- 
preneurship, an activity which drives a great deal of useful comparative 
research. It is one thing, however, to contextualize our theories by add- 
ing this or that control variable or by adding even rich descriptions of 
research sites. The notion of theorizing contexts focuses, in contrast, on 
asking broader and more challenging questions of our theories, for exam- 
ple, by resisting the urge to blithely “control” away dynamics that we 
do not fully understand. Theorizing contexts means developing theory 
about contextual elements previously largely taken for granted. The drive 
to theorize contexts can help us discover new insights that are based 
not just on filling arbitrary oversights and gaps in prior work, but also 
on addressing patterns and voices that have been systematically down- 
played. Theorizing contexts requires the disciplined attempt to ask our 
theories to address broad-ranging questions regarding who is involved 
in entrepreneurship as well as where, when, how and why they come 
to be involved and with what consequences to themselves and to others 
(Welter 2011). The approach we describe and recommend in this book, 
the Critical Process Approach, is a way to theorize context driven in large 
part by an expansive view on the empirical domain of our field (Baker & 
Powell, 2019; Welter, Baker, Audretsch, & Gartner, 2017). 


Practical and Logical Challenges 


You Can’t Do It All 


Calls to contextualize entrepreneurship research are—if taken to the 
extreme—vacuous. The opportunity to contextualize our work is appar- 
ently unbounded and in comparison, our capacities and resources for 
doing entrepreneurship research are limited. The drive to contextualize 
may easily become counterproductive, especially to the extent it takes 
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place at the expense of other research goals. For example, everyone read- 
ing this is likely to be familiar with papers that claim a contribution 
based solely on being the first to examine some well-known something 
or another in some context where it has never been examined before. 
We are also concerned that demands for contextualization could become 
blunt tools in the hands of reviewers. “So what”? is often an appropriate 
response. Contextualization is not a good in itself but should be valued 
when a researcher—or a critic—can point to a clear rationale for why 
investing in the contextualization of some stream of research or findings 
is likely to add value in some specific ways. Contextualization is one of 
many competing goods in terms of the pursuit of interesting and useful 
empirical research. 

More troubling, in a very broad sense, extreme versions of “contextu- 
alizing” or “contextualization” can lead to an infinite regress in which it 
becomes very unclear what is figure and what is background. As Steyaert 
(2016) notes, literary and cultural studies have been a prime example 
of this, with context “an endlessly contested concept, subject to often 
rancorous rehashing and occasional bursts of sectarian sniper fire” (Fel- 
ski, 2011, p. 573). In some social science fields, for example, cultural 
anthropology, the struggle over contextualization has been recognized 
as equivalent to some of the problems of extreme relativism, allowing 
scholars few secure places to stand, even temporarily. Scharfstein (1989, 
p. XI) thus describes “the issue of context” as laying “an intellectual 
burden on us that we cannot evade but that can become so heavy that 
it destroys the understanding it was meant to further”. In our opinion, 
some of the excesses of postmodernism also provide fair warning against 
such relentless attempts to deconstruct scholars’ every claim and to value 
the deconstruction more than that which it takes apart. 

In our synthesis of previous work, we showed that entrepreneurship 
research has experienced not only a deluge of studies that take one or 
more elements of context into consideration but also an outpouring of 
essays that examine and proselytize for greater emphasis on context. 
Taken together, such essays and studies provide some rudiments of an 
incipient theory of entrepreneurship contexts, including especially a set 
of frameworks useful for delineating elements of context that need to 
be taken into consideration. At various points in our attempts to apply 
some of these frameworks (e.g., Welter, 2011; Zahra & Wright, 2011), 
however, it became apparent that it is difficult to classify aspects of con- 
texts into questions of who, why, how, where and when (Baker & Wel- 
ter, 2018). For example, who and why often seem largely inseparable, 
because questions of who I am and who I want to be drive extremely 
heterogeneous founder motivations (Powell & Baker, 2014): who and 
why are thereby inextricably intertwined and attempts to rip them 
apart are likely to stall progress. Even more broadly, research attempt- 
ing deeper historical understanding, extending to a variety of ways of 
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understanding temporality, requires simultaneous consideration of who, 
why, how, where and when. Taken as a whole, this work threatens to 
overwhelm the boundaries of the typology provided by Welter (2011, 
building on Whetten, 1989) and to reinforce and remind us of the seem- 
ingly unbounded problem of context. To use a non-technical term, pro- 
gress toward the development—still largely implicit—of a theory of 
entrepreneurship contexts has been somewhat willy-nilly. 

To be sure, most entrepreneurship research is currently a long way 
from any excesses of the drive to contextualize. Implicitly, many of our 
theories and concepts still assume that entrepreneurship is the same all 
over the world, regardless of cultural, institutional, social and spatial 
contexts—in other words: we have managed to create and we still maintain 
a highly de-contextualized research field, which also influences both our 
teaching, and the advice we give to entrepreneurs, those supporting them 
and policymakers. Hjorth, Jones, and Gartner (2008, p. 81) observed that 
entrepreneurship research has been characterized by a search for “‘general 
laws’ of entrepreneurship which might transcend context, and in doing so 
has been tempted by accounts of entrepreneurship that are removed from 
context and are thus decontextualized”. This remains true not only of 
much scholarly work but of popular and influential practitioner accounts 
as well. For example, Brannback and Carsrud (2016) report that even 
Steve Blank, the inventor of the “lean start-up model”, acknowledges the 
context-specificity of his model, which stems from his experiences as serial 
technology entrepreneur and investor in Silicon Valley. But we nonetheless 
repeatedly see it viewed and taught as if it were an easily universalized 
normative model for creating new organizations. 

We are quite sympathetic to the aspiration of Ucbasaran, Westhead, and 
Wright (2001, p. 68) to contribute to “an integrated, theoretically driven 
and comprehensive framework” for studying contexts in entrepreneur- 
ship. Unfortunately, we believe that such a framework may be beyond 
our grasp. The experience of other fields attempting to grapple seriously 
with issue of context is that the infinite regress and the slippery slopes 
of extreme relativism are forever on the near horizon. Our perspective 
therefore builds instead on Welter’s (2011, p. 177) characterization of the 
challenge, where she suggests “that a contextualized view on entrepre- 
neurship asks for an interdisciplinary perspective, as the solution cannot 
be to develop an overarching theory of entrepreneurship in all contexts, 
but rather working with disciplines like anthropology, sociology, and 
others, which possess some of the tools and concepts entrepreneurship 
scholars need to explore the variety, depths and richness of contexts”. 
We are wary of all explanations that present themselves as “the truth” 
or on some singular path to find it. And we are especially allergic to 
“contingency” approaches to contextualization that operate—implicitly 
or explicitly—under the assumption that the purpose of contextualizing 
is to somehow either to remove or “control for” context in a manner that 
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lets very simple universal truths emerge and be stated, or that countlessly 
complexifies theories by adding strings of contingencies and interactions 
between them. We applaud instead Steyaert’s (2016, p. 33) interpretation 
that, “After all, the notion of context was invented to turn analysis away 
from its universalistic ambitions and to overcome the problems of con- 
tingency theory—with its quasi-endless series of contingent factors that 
could interfere with the generalizability of causal relations”. 


Understanding the Limits of Contextualization Through the 
Simple-Accurate-General Framework 


It is a scholarly dream that a fully contextualized theory would be simul- 
taneously accurate, simple and general. Unfortunately, we all face una- 
voidable tradeoffs in the pursuit of these goals. Fortunately, the tradeoffs 
among these three worthwhile aspirations for theorizing help to provide 
some structure to our understanding of the limits of contextualizing our 
theories. Contextualizing can challenge the adequacy of simple, it can 
challenge beliefs about accuracy, and can throw into stark relief the limits 
of our claims to generality. Organization scholars are most likely to have 
learned this lesson from Weick (1979), who credited the underlying ideas 
to Thorngate, and his “postulate of commensurate complexity”. Thorn- 
gate (1976) in turn developed these ideas in his commentary on a dia- 
logue between Gergen (1973) and Schlenker (1974). To greatly simplify 
their arguments: Schlenker was arguing that our theories could make a 
great many assertions that would be largely unconditionally true across 
most or all contexts. Gergen was arguing instead that we could say very 
little that was unconditionally true. Thorngate (1976, p. 405) responded 
with a kind of synthesis by observing, 


“The more conditionals we add to a theory, the more specific and 
less parsimonious it becomes, approaching the limit of a series of 
statements each of which describes a single event. (. . .) At this limit, 
description and explanation become synonymous. If our explana- 
tions are to be more than “mere” descriptions of historical events, 
then we must determine how many conditionals (variables, param- 
eters) our theories must have in order to give a general, accurate 
account of social behavior. Will a three-parameter theory suffice? 
A 27-parameter theory? When can we safely state that a phenom- 
enon occurs ‘in general’? When should we add a conditional to 
describe how “it depends?” 


Dilley (1999, p. 9) puts this more succinctly, arguing that we are “caught 
between the Scylla of contextual relativism and the Charybdis of ‘extreme 
sameness and objectivity””. Earlier, German philosophers and social the- 
orists drew similar contrasts between “nomothetic” explanations that 
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generalize across instances and “idiographic” explanations that fully 
explore particular cases (Campbell, 1975; Dilthey, 1989; Weber, 1978; 
Windelband, 1893). 

In such framings, contextualization creates complexity in the service 
of accuracy and also in service of the generality of an entire, perhaps 
quite complex, body of theory. A fully contextualized theory might be a 
descriptively accurate rendering mirroring rather precisely the features 
of some social world, capturing a full set of contingencies that might 
shape the manner in which these features influence whatever outcomes 
we are interested in explaining. For example, if some factor—let’s say 
the prevalence of malaria—were important in some contexts but not at 
all in others, a fully contextualized theory would include constructs that 
fully moderated the impact of this disease. Few entrepreneurship scholars 
would carry arguments about contextualization to such lengths, and not 
many have pushed strong versions of relativism, but this debate nicely 
sets up the question: given that we can’t attend to the full multiplicity and 
heterogeneity of context in our research or theories (Welter 2011), what 
sorts of context matter most? How do we usefully avoid the potentially 
unbounded demands of contextualization and instead harness the “con- 
textual turn” in entrepreneurship research in a useful way? 

As described in Part I of the book, entrepreneurship researchers have 
turned to some popular typologies for help in contextualizing their work. 
Overall, our assessment is that typologies such as those outlined by Zahra 
and Wright (2011); Zahra, Wright, and Abdelgawad (2014) and by Wel- 
ter (2011) have served as useful guides. They have helped move contem- 
porary research a little ways away from the too-naive search for general 
laws of entrepreneurship regardless of context (Hjorth et al., 2008). Such 
typologies will continue to remain useful as general checklists indicat- 
ing dimensions of our research that might benefit from tilting the bal- 
ance away from simplicity and towards accuracy and perhaps generality. 
We are increasingly concerned, however, that even such checklists and 
typologies can rapidly become too complex as briefly outlined in our 
introductory chapter. 


Theorizing Contexts 


As Welter, Baker, and Wirsching (2019) describe it, entrepreneurship 
research has gone through three waves of contextualization, each chal- 
lenging a prior balance between simplicity, accuracy and generality, and 
with the current wave characterized by a drive to expand the empirical 
reach of our research dramatically. The current drive to treat seriously— 
by studying and theorizing—a much wider variety of entrepreneurship 
defies attempts to defend prior implicit agreements about what is an 
appropriate balance. Our call for theorizing contexts is part of this wave. 
As we outlined in the previous section, while there are always trade-offs 
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and you can never “have it all”, we have no way of predicting what the 
next balancing point will look like. In the remainder of this chapter, we 
outline what we label a Critical Process Approach, attempting to show 
how problematizing, making choices and asking who our research serves 
might provide a more fluid and dynamic approach to balancing the com- 
peting goods of simplicity, accuracy and generality. 


Theorizing Contexts as Problematizing 


At the most basic level, we see the process of contextualizing as a means 
of “problematizing” (sometimes called “troubling”) existing work: any 
delineation of contextual limitations functions as a set of heuristics for 
decentering taken-for-granted facts and assumptions and thereby chal- 
lenging specific forms of intellectual (or other) complacency. In many 
ways, by challenging accepted understandings, contextualization can be 
a driving force of scientific progress. Importantly, however, we do not 
see this form of problematizing as a destructive or radically relativizing 
process that seeks primarily to undermine confidence in our knowledge 
or understanding. Rather, we see it as part of the process of “construct- 
ing opportunities for contribution” (Locke & Golden-Biddle, 1997). As 
Locke and Golden-Biddle (1997, p. 1029) showed in their grounded the- 
oretical study of (qualitative) papers in Academy of Management Journal 
and Administrative Science Quarterly: 


“(. . .) [Hn order to establish contribution, organization studies 
manuscripts must re-present and organize existing knowledge so as 
to configure a context for contribution that reflects the consensus 
of previous work. The presence of existing knowledge legitimizes a 
research area by underscoring the intellectual resources devoted to it 
and, at the same time, provides a theoretical orientation for present 
investigations (. . .) manuscripts must in a sense turn on themselves, 
subverting or problematizing the very literatures that provide loca- 
tions and raisons d’etre for the present efforts.” 


In this sense, the sorts of problematizing that contextualizing processes 
can achieve are an important part of what entrepreneurship scholars do 
every day when they convince reviewers and editors that their research 
makes an interesting contribution. The same holds for Murray Davis’ 
classic (1971, p. 309) paper in which he argues that “[i]nteresting theo- 
ries are those which deny certain assumptions of their audiences, while 
non-interesting theories are those which affirm certain assumptions of 
their audiences”. Contextualizing processes are an important means for 
achieving empirical denial of prevalent scholarly assumptions. Similarly, 
Alvesson and Sandberg (2011, p. 247) critique the common approach 
of finding research questions by “gap-spotting” because, they say, this 
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“tends to underproblematize existing literature and, thus, reinforces 
rather than challenges already influential theories”. They argue that 
“contextualism and non-contextualism” (along with other bifurcations) 
become “important methodological resources to open up and scrutinize 
assumptions underlying established theories, including, to some extent, 
the favorite theory of the problematizer” (Alvesson & Sandberg, 2011, 
p. 252). 

Our main point here is that contextualization is part of a research pro- 
cess in which what we think we know is problematized in ways that let us 
seek better and more interesting answers. Thus, the approach we hope to 
develop is, at the most general level, aimed at being critical of underlying 
assumptions that are routinely taken for granted and which, if examined 
and challenged more explicitly might therefore lead to novel and inter- 
esting findings and theoretical insights. Stated in this way, at such a high 
level of generality, it’s simply a thin description of an important engine 
and outcome of scientific progress: the revision of assumptions. 


Theorizing Contexts as a Matter of Researcher Choice 


Since we can’t “have it all” in contextualizing our research, we need to 
make choices. In a very real sense, researchers “do contexts”: they enact 
them by their own behavioral choices. Researchers live in a world of 
deeply constrained and embedded agency. This world is structured in 
part by the prior scholarship upon which they draw both for ideas and in 
order to position the results of their work as having merit. As Locke and 
Golden-Biddle (1997) make clear, however, researchers selectively invoke 
and position the prior literature while constructing their opportunities 
for contribution. For the purposes of any paper, “the literature” is what 
the researcher makes it out to be and convinces readers that it is. From 
this perspective, “context” is primarily determined by the researcher’s 
focus and attention. Moreover, the researcher chooses the object of study, 
which implies a unit of analysis and thereby renders much of the sur- 
rounding activity at lower and higher units of analysis as “context”: as 
implicit, as background, perhaps as “controls” in quantitative work or as 
elements of case selection in qualitative work (Yin, 2013). 

Early in our career, one of the authors had a colleague, who was 
focused on micro organizational behavior research, insist loudly that eve- 
rything we (with a somewhat more macro orientation) found interesting 
was “nothing but context”, which he hoped would show up as a rela- 
tively small factor in the “error term” of his models. Our argument back 
to him was that the individual differences about which he “obsessed” 
were best averaged over in understanding macro organizational behavior. 
Each of us was both somewhat correct and deeply naive. Researchers 
work for universities and research centers that are embedded in socio- 
political realities that shape both who they are and how they behave. Our 
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personal biographies, the culture and country we grew up in and the one 
we work in, scholarly, personal and political commitments, our research 
communities and whatever is current in our fields all contextualize our 
work. Overall, the process of problematizing prior work—which is at 
the center of a process approach to contextualizing research—is in fact 
already core to the overall project of entrepreneurship research through 
the choices we make as we try to do interesting and relevant research. 


Shaped by Power and Privilege? The Malleable, Ideological 
Balance Between S-A-G 


We readily admit to personal and professional concern with the extreme 
inequality of entrepreneurial opportunity that we believe can be observed 
both locally and globally (Baker & Powell, 2016; Lippmann, Davis, & 
Aldrich, 2005; Scott, Dolan, Johnstone-Louis, Sugden, & Wu, 2012) and 
with the challenges faced by actors on the bottom of the Lorenz Curve or 
among those disadvantaged by demographics or the intersection of dero- 
gated statuses. The Critical Process Approach we describe is therefore 
strongly conditioned by misgivings over the potential of our theories to 
provide ideological backing that supports the status quo—or worse—by 
treating with equanimity and thus aiding the power and social advan- 
tage (whether inherited, ascribed or achieved) of a few extreme outli- 
ers while labeling as boring and thereby ignoring everyday entrepreneurs 
(Welter et al., 2017) and would-be entrepreneurs who face disadvan- 
tage or adversity. Because such justifying ideologies tend to be coherent, 
compelling and reified as normative and largely invisible commonsense 
(Berger & Luckmann, 1966), identifying, examining and moving beyond 
them can require overcoming linked series of objections. These objec- 
tions may not typically take the form of direct defense of assumptions 
but rather take the form of trivialization by gatekeepers (that is, editors, 
reviewers, etc.) of what appear to them to be “uninteresting” questions 
or research settings. 

Resource constraints and adversity are unequally distributed among 
entrepreneurs, but they are also rampant (Corbett & Katz, 2013; Wel- 
ter, Xheneti, & Smallbone, 2018). It is from this perspective that we are 
particularly concerned about biases in how, as a community of scholars, 
we strike the balance between simplicity, accuracy and generalizability in 
our theories. Our theories are restricted to extraordinarily narrow appli- 
cability when we ignore the limited circumstances of most entrepreneurs 
at most times in most places in favor of trying to develop somewhat 
accurate and somewhat simple theories that claim generality either by 
fiat—for example by trying to restrict the domain of what “counts” as 
the appropriate domain of entrepreneurship research (Shane & Venka- 
taraman, 2000)—or by reliance on untested beliefs that “things work 
about the same all over and for everyone” and that the world is somehow 
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characterized by something resembling equality of entrepreneurial oppor- 
tunity (Baker, Gedajlovic, & Lubatkin, 2005). 

The approach we promote is not focused on armchair deconstruction 
and critique or attacks on the nature of science or scientific knowledge. 
Unlike the promise of some approaches labeled “critical”, we offer no 
radical epistemology or attacks on positivistic assumptions or challenges 
to Enlightenment optimism about progress in knowledge and understand- 
ing. Instead, the Critical Process Approach is focused on encouraging a 
much broader range of empirical research, embracing contexts and forms 
and people and their circumstances that our work has typically ignored 
(Baker & Powell, 2019; Welter et al., 2017). Our goal is to challenge 
existing and new theories of entrepreneurship to become much broader in 
their empirical scope, which carries strong—and largely unpredictable— 
implications for generating a new balance between generality, accuracy 
and simplicity. To address the possibility of assumptions that may be 
taken for granted because they are intertwined with the status quo and 
comforting to privileged stakeholders, we start with two related heuris- 
tics: who does our research serve? And what are the assumptions that 
support our pattern of intellectual servitude? 


Ask: Who Does Our Research Serve? 


Serving Scholars 


Well, first of all, it serves us: as academics at institutions that value 
research, most of us are employed—to varying degrees—to produce peer- 
reviewed publications. As a community, we assess one another’s work 
and make decisions about what gets published and thereby help to shape 
the course of one another’s careers at the same time we shape the body of 
work that develops. Research, as the engine of publication, thereby serves 
faculty members as the engine of career progress and rewards. As new 
members of our field are trained, they are educated primarily to build on 
the existing body of research that has served to drive the careers of their 
predecessors and colleagues. Indeed, for every generation of scholars, it 
is first these predecessors, and eventually one’s peers, who serve as judge 
and jury for which research makes it into peer-reviewed journals (Kuhn, 
1962). The hierarchical social structure and career incentives of most 
academic fields create a bias towards conservatism. In this sense, our 
research serves established members of academic fields, because both the 
training and the career incentives of new researchers orient them towards 
honoring and building upon the work of their elders. Indeed, this is 
reinforced even in the sense that researchers need to orient themselves 
towards the taken-for-granted assumptions of their predecessors if they 
are to follow Davis’ (1971) guidance to deny (some of) them in order to 
be interesting. Such conservatism is reinforced when research depends on 
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generating grant funding, as the panels that serve as arbiters of govern- 
ment and foundation largesse tend to be drawn from the ranks of the 
same gatekeepers who maintain the boundaries of journal publication. 

Another source of conservatism derives less from the current social 
structure, power dynamics and individual incentives of science and more 
from the processes of science considered more generally across time. 
Early and pioneering researchers who bring particular assumptions into 
an academic field may be well aware that they are doing so. In clearly 
argued papers they may sometimes even explicitly state their assump- 
tions. Over time, as these assumptions are incorporated into later work— 
and the original papers are perhaps honored by citations much more 
often than they are read—this explicitness may be lost. As new research- 
ers learn to take these assumptions for granted as part of what is some- 
times called the “paradigm” of the research field (Kuhn, 1962) and as 
they become not only institutionalized but potentially reified in the sense 
of appearing as natural objects independent of human construction and 
choice (Berger & Luckmann, 1966), the assumptions move from explicit- 
ness toward invisibility. 

The social structure and incentives of contemporary science can com- 
bine with such processes of reification to form a conservative buttress 
around what then appear as fundamental—but oftentimes effectively 
hidden—assumptions undergirding a field. Indeed, Kuhn (1962) argued 
that in fields with strong paradigms, a combination of the accumulation 
of evidence at odds with existing theories and the retirement or deaths of 
the defenders of the paradigm may be required for a “paradigm shift” to 
occur. In so-called pre-paradigmatic or weak paradigm fields, the sets of 
underlying assumptions are likely to be less coherent and congruent than 
in more developed fields of science. In addition, change in such fields— 
including many social sciences—is likely to be less dramatic than Kuhn’s 
descriptions of scientific “revolutions”. But the general point remains 
that important underlying assumptions disappear, get taken for granted 
and become hard to displace. 


Serving Practice 


The second answer is that our research serves—or at least seeks to serve 
or to give the appearance of serving—practicing entrepreneurs and poli- 
cymakers who want to find effective ways to support practicing entrepre- 
neurs. When researchers advise policymakers—or depend on them for 
funding—they risk getting too caught up in questions policymakers deem 
important, but which may be less interesting theoretically. The extent to 
which what we provide is actually put to good use by such stakeholders 
is, of course, highly contested. Frank and Landstrém (2016, p. 53) argue 
that “[i]nstitutionalization [of a research field] favours rigour at the cost of 
relevance, while at the same time rigour promotes the institutionalization 
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of research fields”. People engaged hands-on in policy and practice may 
find what is theoretically compelling to researchers to be of little use. 
There is some evidence of even highly successful management researchers 
bemoaning the lack of practical relevance of their knowledge. For exam- 
ple, Whittington (2003, p. 122) reflected, 


“I have been teaching strategy and organization for about 15 years 
about I know very little about how to do strategizing and organ- 
izing. When called in some small way to help with others’ strategy 
and organization-making, I have hardly anything to say about how 
they should carry out the actual work of producing new plans and 
designing new structures”. 


In a complementary perspective, on academic management research 
“that matters” to people other than academics, Anita McGahan (2007, 
p. 751) reflects: “Many of the papers were academically rigorous— 
typically they were more rigorously researched than those that were suc- 
cessful ultimately. Almost all had compelling messages. The reasons for 
their failure of impact reflect a range of circumstances, including mana- 
gerial apathy and complex implications. Yet the most salient common 
thread was that the papers did not offer managers integrative solutions 
to relevant and narrowly defined problems”. 

In contrast, Don Hambrick, one of the world’s most influential man- 
agement researchers, has long held that the knowledge we produce is 
useful but that we care too little about and do too little to apply it, first 
criticizing the Academy of Management for failing to celebrate and 
support practical application and later making the case that we should 
engage more not just as a professional association but as individuals in 
shaping practice (Hambrick, 2005). He illustrated this by celebrating an 
unusual example in which an accomplished management researcher used 
his expertise to attempt to improve the world (in this case, William Ouchi 
helping public schools). Extending this to the “field of management’s 
devotion to theory” Hambrick (2007) argues that the theories we honor 
and defend—and in particular our rejection of research that fails to make 
a clear theoretical contribution, reduces our ability—relative even to 
closely-related fields such as marketing and finance—to publish research 
about surprising and important sets of facts that we may discover. It 
also reduces or eliminates any incentive to engage in research that starts 
with practical challenges or quandaries. Hambrick refers to Baker and 
Pollock’s (2007) distinction between theory-driven and theoretically 
interesting research: they argue that work can be both practically useful 
and theoretically interesting if it establishes well-wrought opportunities 
for future theorizing and that such research should be celebrated and 
published alongside theory-driven work. Comparing research in entre- 
preneurship to research in strategy, Baker and Pollock (2007) celebrated 
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entrepreneurship’s greater relative embrace of practically relevant and 
theoretically interesting research, but worried loudly that this superiority 
could rapidly dissipate as the field of entrepreneurship matures and takes 
on the trappings of academic legitimacy through copying closely-related 
fields. 

Barry Staw (1984, p. 87) brings some nuance to this argument by mak- 
ing the distinction between viewing scholarly contributions as being to 
the “literature” versus being to “advancement in knowledge”. His view 
seems to differ in subtle ways, or at least in semantics, from Hambrick’s. 
In particular, he focuses on the problem of papers being required to make 
contributions to “the literature”, while viewing “theory-driven” to mean 
something better, perhaps contributing to more of a coherent repository 
of our understanding of organizations. But he and Hambrick seem to 
share largely the same frustration: that the potential usefulness of our 
work—to whatever set of goals and beneficiaries we might embrace—is 
hampered by professional strictures against taking seriously enough or 
focusing upon the practical organizational problems that populate the 
world. Staw (1984, p. 87) argues that “we routinely judge the significance 
of a research paper by its contribution to the pile of studies already con- 
ducted and archived in the journals rather than by its contribution to our 
understanding of organizations”. As a consequence, “[w]hen research 
is literature- rather than theory-driven, contributions to knowledge are 
more conservative and incremental than they need to be. Because authors 
focus more on how their research fits with the previous literature than 
on the organizational problem itself, their research inevitably becomes 
directed toward controversies and gaps in the literature rather than 
toward a fresh look at the issues being studied”. The review process, he 
argues, reinforces this conservatism, in part by requiring greater levels of 
rigor from papers that communicate results that contradict the existing 
literature or assumptions embedded in popular theories. In a wry sum- 
mary, he notes: “If knowledge building is our goal, then the only con- 
tributions that are clearly insignificant are those in which we have little 
interest in the major predictions of the study, regardless of how the data 
turn out. Unfortunately, into this small category one might place a large 
proportion of the current literature”. 

Taken together, these indictments of how little our research seems 
to affect the world of organizational practice—writ large—describe an 
“ivory tower” conservatism with regard to what is acceptable as schol- 
arly practice by university researchers in management fields such as entre- 
preneurship. What we find encouraging, though, is that the questions of 
what we may contribute and who we are to serve has been a continuous 
theme, gaining importance again over the past decade as reflected in the 
growing number of articles, books and editorials on relevance and impact 
of research, which indicates that scholars have started to care, once more, 
about the outcomes of their research and the value they may generate for 
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entrepreneurs, would-be entrepreneurs, businesses, managers, society or 
economic development (e.g., Frank & Landstróm, 2016; George, 2016; 
Kieser, Nicolai, & Seidl, 2015; Landstróm, Parhankangas, Fayolle, & 
Riot, 2017; Van de Ven & Johnson, 2006; Whitehurst & Richter, 2018). 

But what about the more common-sense concern about the conserva- 
tism that might infuse our research to the extent that it actually does 
serve “practice”? One way of looking at this is to insert a preliminary 
question before asking who our research serves. To wit: who benefits 
from the status quo? If we adopt a Panglossian perspective that the way 
the world of entrepreneurship practice works right now hovers around 
an ideal situation, mostly needing incremental tweaks and improvements 
in terms of efficiency and effectiveness, then the question of “who ben- 
efits from the status quo” can be answered in terms along the lines of 
“pretty much the right people”. From this view, serving practice means 
providing tools and knowledge that help those already in positions of 
privilege, power, authority and influence over new ventures to better 
accomplish their goals. 


Serving Universities 


We have so far left out one key player in this conservative tale: the uni- 
versity itself. It is hard to separate the story of entrepreneurship research 
from the story of the proliferation of university entrepreneurship pro- 
grams over the last three decades or so. In the U.S., even as rates of 
entrepreneurship have plummeted, celebration of entrepreneurship has 
soared. During the early 1980s, the “discovery” of the link (now both 
disputed and more nuanced) between entrepreneurship and job crea- 
tion was quickly glommed onto by policymakers in Europe and the U.S. 
as something of a panacea for problems of un- and underemployment. 
Programs to support entrepreneurship proliferated and some of this 
money found its way to universities and helped to drive the generation 
of entrepreneurship programs and centers and the at-least-nominal trans- 
mogrification of small business-centered activities to “entrepreneurship 
activities”. 

Universities also discovered that wealthy entrepreneurs could be a 
vital source of endowments, as donors sought to memorialize their own 
successes and attract others to follow in their footsteps. Entrepreneur- 
ship went rapidly from a backwater field of research (one of us was told 
repeatedly by a respected scholar as recently as the mid-1990s: “Don’t go 
into entrepreneurship, nobody ever gets tenured in that at good schools”), 
to a field with major academic labor shortages and chairs that went 
unfilled for lack of senior candidates. Coincident with the infusion of 
money and proliferation of programs, researchers trained as sociologists 
and psychologists and interested in entrepreneurship migrated to busi- 
ness schools, while others trained in business schools to do strategy and 
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organizational behavior research (sometimes uncharitably referred to by 
old-time entrepreneurship researchers as “carpet-baggers”) retooled (or 
did not) to study entrepreneurship. 

As a result of these developments, we argue that even if the manage- 
ment departments that came to house most entrepreneurship researchers 
did not produce much research that was clearly of practical value to prac- 
titioners of any stripe or if they did produce useful knowledge but didn’t 
take steps to bring it to bear in practical ways, the culture and demands of 
business schools and their benefactors nonetheless shaped entrepreneur- 
ship research. There are two parts to this argument. First, business schools 
are so-called “professional schools”, primarily training people to have the 
knowledge, skills, networks and social behaviors appropriate for success 
in the corporate environments into which most students are recruited or 
hired. If you don’t believe the latter part of this claim, take a look at the 
narrow range of attire the men and women enrolled in MBA programs 
choose (or are required) to wear when encountering recruiters on campus. 

Although there have been recent calls for improving the “critical think- 
ing” skills of business school graduates, the meaning of “critical” here 
is limited and perhaps mostly targeted at skills like those that can con- 
tribute to targeted innovations that help their employers meet financial 
goals. There is little call to train students in more broadly critical thinking. 
Although it arguably would make sense to teach students aspiring to cre- 
ate highly innovative new ventures to look more skeptically at accepted 
truths, most business school entrepreneurship students are likewise des- 
tined to spend large portions of their careers as employees of established 
larger companies. Few of these companies are actually looking to hire 
what we might label deep critical thinkers. Business faculty are, by and 
large, teaching conservative students conservative perspectives and tools 
for making their way in the business world. To the extent that business 
school culture is shaped by the overall gestalt of the teaching demands that 
faculty face, we expect that the conservatism of preparing students for 
successful corporate careers is likely also to shape the research that faculty 
undertake. A shortcut for this might be to say that we would expect more 
“critical” entrepreneurship research to emanate from sociology—and in 
some cases even from economics than from management departments. 

One such example, where critical thinking has emerged from econom- 
ics, is the move towards a more pluralistic orientation of economic stud- 
ies. In Germany, for example, this has been driven by students who were 
dissatisfied with what they perceived as the model-driven and mechanistic 
nature of their study subject, too strongly favoring abstract mathemati- 
cal elegance over engagement with the reality of economies and economic 
development. This movement gained impetus in the wake of the worldwide 
financial crisis: students demanded and organized lecture series in econom- 
ics that offer “other” theoretical and empirical perspectives on economic 
development—such as heterodox economics, feminist theories, history of 
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economic thought, post-growth economics and the like. At the university 
of one of the authors of this book, this has resulted in a new (and popu- 
lar) master’s degree program in plural economic studies, teaching students 
“real-world” economics: a wider array of economic theories and different 
research methods than standard neo-classical economic modelling. 

Another such example is the emerging critical discussion around our 
taken-for-granted assumption that the standard business school model— 
including our approach to entrepreneurship education—should be exported 
everywhere while also assuming that this transfer requires little or no atten- 
tion to spatial, cultural and historical contexts. This perspective is perhaps 
closest to being true if the students we imagine are part of some global, 
transnational elite that experiences the world in similar ways and derives 
similar benefits from the status quo. Education and development scholars 
and those engaged in postcolonial studies have long provided a critical per- 
spective on these sorts of assumptions. Their work illustrates how a criti- 
cal perspective on the discourse around entrepreneurship education can 
surface hidden assumptions. Entrepreneurship education for indigenous 
youth in Canada, for example, has sometimes been built in a manner that 
blithely accepts the dominant discourses of neoliberalism, including the 
deficits of the “others” (the indigenous people who are being taught!) and 
non-indigenous hegemony (Pinto & Blue, 2016). Academics from other 
contexts have argued for the need to liberate their business schools from 
Western influences (Pederzini & Barraza, 2019, p. 29): “Because in the 
end, Western theories formed in elite business schools would probably not 
capture how stitching functions in Pakistan, or how leadership unravels in 
South Africa, or why the Mexican man/woman starts a “changarro” on a 
sidewalk to sell quesadillas instead of a ‘legitimate’ business”. 

While there are also institution and power dynamics involved in trying 
to include other perspective and other voices in our curricula, theories 
and teaching, a more obvious but still intractable problem is that their 
voices may be published not only in disciplines we consider far from 
the business school but also in languages that few of us read (Baker & 
Welter, 2015). Nkomo (2015) describes the struggles business schools 
and higher education organizations in developing countries face trying 
to serve local needs of businesses and policymakers along with the global 
demands for research excellence in academia. Darley and Luethge (2019) 
discuss the challenges involved with accreditation. Pederzini and Bar- 
raza (2019) insist that the “others” also need to accept the value of their 
own backgrounds and experiences instead of only looking to the Western 
world for generalizable truths. These authors pointedly remind us of the 
shared value of listening to others instead of mostly trying to apply our 
models to their countries: “Certainly, in our case study, we were shocked 
to feel like we were supposed to learn from foreigners, but that they did 
not seem to think there was much to learn from us. The same call goes 
to elite business schools opening satellite campuses. Are you doing this 
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because you want to be missionaries reducing other cultures, like colo- 
nizers did, to ‘undeveloped natives’ needing to be educated, or are you 
willing to learn something from those other cultures?” (Pederzini & Bar- 
raza, 2019, p. 30). 

All of this underlines our call for contextualizing entrepreneurship 
research and teaching. Critical discourse such as that displayed here 
makes us aware of how shared, Western or “Global North” thinking has 
shaped what we have come to accept as the business school model, with 
its limited curricula and limited research outreach This should cause us to 
question not only our relevance to “other” places but also our relevance 
to and functions within our own societies. 

A second argument about business school culture and the demands 
of benefactors is that they shape the sorts of entrepreneurship business 
schools glorify and thereby shape, in direct, largely non-theoretical ways, 
what comes to be seen as interesting research. Almost by definition, the 
entrepreneurs who provide substantial funding to many entrepreneurship 
programs and who are sought out by others are financially successful. 
Given our general tendencies as observers to commit the fundamental 
attribution error in accounting for such success, combined with the com- 
plementary self-serving attributional biases of the successful and rein- 
forced by the usefulness of accepting and building upon such attributions 
in fundraising, a vision of heroic entrepreneurship often comes to be cel- 
ebrated as a matter of practice in business schools. The heroic narratives 
we construct celebrate our donors—and even just successful entrepre- 
neurs brought in as guest lecturers—for having made large amounts of 
money for themselves and for others and for having created jobs. We 
typically embed the stories of their paths to success in narratives that sug- 
gest their accomplishments were driven primarily by hard work, clever- 
ness and, perhaps, ethical values. Sometimes it is left to an entrepreneur 
with unusual personal insights to point out the role that luck or good 
fortune—or the munificent context in which they operated—played in 
their success. More often this is simply left unsaid. 

These sorts of narratives reinforce and are reinforced by complemen- 
tary popular media portrayals of entrepreneurial success embodied in 
iconic television shows such as “Dragons’ Den” and “Shark Tank” and 
by unrelenting celebration of those individuals who ride the gazelles and 
unicorns that seem to dominate most press coverage of entrepreneur- 
ship. Even when iconic figures such as Jeff Bezos, Mark Zuckerberg or 
Elon Musk face media scrutiny and criticism, it more resembles medieval 
discussions over the degree to which the rights of kings were bequeathed 
by gods than it does any serious challenge. Steve Jobs’ allegedly harsh 
treatment of employees comes closer to being celebrated as a charm- 
ing and idiosyncratic element of his genius than as a flaw. This theme is 
strong enough that leading management scholar and public intellectual 
Adam Grant (2017) wrote an essay countering it, titled, “Steve Jobs is a 
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Rorschach test: To be a good leader, you don’t have to be a jerk”. The fact 
that such an essay needed to be written reinforces our understanding of 
the extent to which we have come to think of successful entrepreneurship 
as embodied by “self-made” billionaires. Business school entrepreneur- 
ship faculty are not immune to common culture and media, our research 
is not immune to the images and processes of entrepreneurship we teach 
to our students, and it is also not immune to our interactions with the 
guest speakers and (potential) financial benefactors with whom we and 
our students interact. 


What Are the Assumptions That Support Our Pattern of 
Intellectual Servitude? 


Our arguments to this point suggest that, by asking who our research 
serves, we can uncover how it is shaped by a series of overlapping pres- 
sures towards conservatism and also towards focus on particular sorts 
of entrepreneurs and entrepreneurship that reflect both common cultural 
themes and the particular sorts of entrepreneurs who typically serve as 
models for our students and as benefactors for our universities. To over- 
dramatize things only slightly, this question helps us describe some of 
the contours of the intellectual servitude under which we too often toil. 
The Critical Process Approach to moving entrepreneurship research for- 
ward then becomes a matter of doing interesting research by critically 
examining the assumptions that support this intellectual servitude. The 
CPA sets its sights on two primary—and inextricably intertwined—forms 
of emancipation: the emancipation of entrepreneurship researchers from 
conservatism in service of a narrow view of what’s considered important 
and interesting and the potential thereby to aid in the emancipation of 
those entrepreneurs who need to become important elements of a new 
answer to the question, “who does our research serve”? The good news, 
we think, is that both forms of emancipation have the same answer: by 
broadening our empirical contexts to embrace a more expansive and 
less privileged set of stakeholders, entrepreneurship researchers have the 
opportunity to emancipate themselves from this conservative form of 
intellectual servitude through the process of trying to help emancipate 
other sorts of entrepreneurs—the everyday entrepreneurs who comprise 
most of the world’s entrepreneurial activity. 

We do not by any means claim to be inventing something new here. 
Instead, in the section that follows we will describe, quite briefly, some 
longstanding and some newer ways that entrepreneurship researchers 
have already made substantial process and can continue to do so. The 
Critical Process Approach is alive and well and is serving to decenter what 
was and has been long taken for granted in entrepreneurship research, 
and it promises to make our work simultaneously more interesting and 
more useful. The field of entrepreneurship research has passed through 
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prior waves of contextualization (Welter et al., 2019), each of which has 
to some extent destabilized the overall balance between general, simple 
and accurate. The Critical Process Approach is characterized by a drive 
toward vastly expanding the empirical scope of our research, which, 
unsurprisingly, makes what we knew before seem too simple, not very 
accurate and hardly general at all. The CPA will result in new balances 
between simple, general and accurate that later generations of scholars 
will once again challenge. All such balances should remain tentative if 
our field is to continue to thrive. 


Studying the Other—Gender and Entrepreneurship 


What we mean by the Critical Process Approach is not much in play 
when researchers just cherry-pick singular assumptions that are ripe for 
sundering, but instead involves focusing attention more on sets of under- 
lying assumptions that cohere in a manner that creates the potential for 
systematically limiting the generality or accuracy of our theories. In some 
cases, this occurs when sets of assumptions support a false image of sim- 
plicity or generality by systematically excluding particular sorts of com- 
plexity. For example, more than 20 years ago, Baker, Aldrich, and Liou 
(1997) assessed the state of both journalistic and academic attention to 
women’s entrepreneurship and suggested that women had perhaps gone 
from being invisible because they were considered unimportant in num- 
bers and economic impact (simplicity through ignoring that which is con- 
sidered to not matter) to being invisible because they were just like men 
(generality through treating differences as irrelevant). They argued that 
such scholarly moves thereby bias the questions that are considered inter- 
esting and, therefore, the empirical research we undertake. Even then, 
there was a rising tide of research on women’s entrepreneurship that 
would wash away much of this apparent yawning complacency (Brush, 
1990, 1992; Brush & Hisrich, 1999). 

Fortunately, as we have demonstrated earlier in this volume, the state 
of affairs they posited has changed rapidly as the flood of empirical 
research on women’s entrepreneurship has turned into a deep reservoir 
(see, e.g., the overviews by Brush, Carter, Gatewood, Greene, & Hart, 
2003; Brush & Green, 2016; de Bruin, Brush, & Welter, 2006, 2007; 
Greene, Hart, Gatewood, Brush, & Carter, 2003) that has nurtured pro- 
found changes in what we can now see as interesting (Baker & Wel- 
ter, 2017; Hughes, Jennings, Brush, Carter, & Welter, 2012; Jennings & 
Brush, 2013). Bringing to bear critical insights about gender and how 
it plays out both across a wide spectrum of countries, and across an 
even wider spectrum of women’s circumstances, has been a gradual and 
cumulative undertaking. However, although women entrepreneurs have 
become more visible over the past decades, their representation in public 
media and discourse continues to construct a typical feminized picture 
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of women’s entrepreneurship (Achtenhagen & Welter, 2003, 2011; Ahl, 
2004; Eikhof, Summers, & Carter, 2013; Ettl, Welter, & Achtenhagen, 
2016; Welter & Achtenhagen, 2006). Women have become visible but 
the prevailing image of “normal” entrepreneurship may still be, as Baker 
et al. (1997) claimed, deeply androcentric. 

While a core group of entrepreneurship researchers has worked con- 
sistently to drive this project forward, they have been joined not just by 
a chorus but by a cacophony of voices and perspectives. What could be 
more exciting for our field? This fits what we envision for a Critical Pro- 
cess Approach: a sustained attempt to identify, examine and challenge— 
driving and building upon empirical research—sets of assumptions that 
bound current theory. Even with the substantial body of scholarly work 
on gender and entrepreneurship, this process is hardly complete even now. 
A great deal of our research continues to see entrepreneurship through an 
old lens as an activity mainly pursued by men who are motivated primar- 
ily or solely by financial profit (Welter et al., 2017). 

And indeed, even the classic question of why those women, in the same 
geographies with similar backgrounds and similar focus on their own 
wealth creation as their male counterparts, continue to be excluded to 
such a remarkable degree both from building and from taking leadership 
roles in growth ventures—and how we might help fix this—remains an 
important open issue. This has been repeatedly thrown into relief recently 
in the world of high-technology industries and hot spots (Echeverri- 
Carroll, Oden, Gibson, & Johnston, 2018). For high-tech female entre- 
preneurship in established high-tech regions (Silicon Valley, Boston) and 
in emerging high-tech regions (Washington, Oregon), Mayer (2008) 
showed that women tended to cluster in female-typed industries even 
within the high-tech sectors—for example, software publishing, computer 
systems design services, management and consulting services. Women 
are also less likely to be accepted into business incubators and accel- 
erators that promote high-tech entrepreneurship (Brush & Green, 2016; 
Marlow & McAdam, 2012). James (2008) suggests that a closer look 
at the gendered spaces of high-tech entrepreneurship and their resulting 
inequalities may question the emphasis governments worldwide put on 
technology-based entrepreneurship as unmitigated positive exemplars for 
a renewed and future-oriented economy. 

Viewing work on gender and entrepreneurship much more broadly, 
Baker and Welter (2017) bemoaned the fact that some of the most inter- 
esting and deeply insightful entrepreneurship research—including that 
examining gender—has been ghettoized, in the sense that it has remained 
something of a specialty area, and many of its insights have failed to 
penetrate the thicket of assumptions protecting traditionally more main- 
stream work. Tongue only somewhat in cheek, they speculated on how 
the tides might turn and imagined the current mainstream focus becom- 
ing instead a specialized area, suggesting: “This subfield will focus on 
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developing theory to explain the behavior of externally financed, non- 
family, profit-focused growth ventures in developed economies, gener- 
ally started and run by young white men with their eyes on the prize of 
a lucrative ‘exit’ event”. They suggested that the empirical focus of this 
subfield would need to be positioned “as a rare special case within a more 
robust and general framework for building theory about entrepreneur- 
ship as it is practiced by most people, in most places and at most times” 
(Baker & Welter, 2017, p. 170). 


Questioning the Dominant Entrepreneurship Models 


In addition to the rich case of research on gender as an episode in the Criti- 
cal Process Approach to contextualizing research, a wide variety of other 
empirical cases severely violate one or more assumptions of the so-called 
“Silicon Valley Model” and which might therefore offer promising options 
for theorizing context. Baker and Powell (2019, p. 406) argued in criticism 
of this model that “[o]ur research still mostly imagines, and any teaching 
based on it therefore mostly recreates, an image of entrepreneurship as 
spanning only a rather narrow typology of organizations assumed to be 
focused on mostly the same narrow sets of ultimate goals—prioritizing 
financial returns to shareholders—as those we expect large publicly held 
corporations to pursue (Friedman, 1970)”. In what we consider a hopeful 
development, however, this popular image of entrepreneurship (Aldrich & 
Ruef, 2018; Welter et al., 2017) has come to serve as a useful metaphor 
that nicely symbolizes the narrowness of the swath of entrepreneurship 
that for too long served as both the default meaning and presumed aspi- 
ration in too much of our literature. Many researchers have responded 
to calls for critical perspectives on the SVM and a cascade of papers has 
begun to appear (see, for example, Aldrich & Ruef, 2018; Pahnke & 
Welter, 2019; Welter, 2018; Welter et al., 2019), that vividly illustrate the 
value of studying the heterogeneity and variety of entrepreneurship across 
and in different contexts as we have outlined in our synthesis. 

The term “everyday entrepreneurship” (Welter et al., 2017) has gradu- 
ally emerged to symbolize the scope of organization creation and nurtur- 
ing that takes place every day, around the world, by large numbers of 
people with highly diverse circumstances and goals as Steyaert and Katz 
(2004, p. 190) describe: “When researchers become blinded by a focus 
on high-growth firms or business millionaires as the exemplars of ‘entre- 
preneurship’, they risk losing sight of the process of entrepreneurship in 
the larger society”, instead suggesting that we pay more attention to the 
“everydayness of entrepreneurship”. Welter et al. (2017) argue that most 
of this entrepreneurship and by extension the research that focuses on 
it, has too long been treated as unimportant. While embracing the need 
for “dichotomies” as a way to start sorting through the complexity of 
entrepreneurship, they point out that “in entrepreneurship research, this 
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process has too often taken the form of invidious distinctions implic- 
itly serving a functionalist notion of entrepreneurship that valorizes eco- 
nomic outcomes of wealth accumulation and job creation as the supreme 
and often the only goal” (Welter et al., 2017, p. 314). Examples of these 
invidious distinctions include “opportunity-based” versus “necessity- 
based”, “venture-capital backed versus “bootstrapped”, “promoter ver- 
sus trustee” and so forth. Each of the derogated terms on the right side 
of the comparison makes up a very substantial proportion of the entre- 
preneurship we can observe in the world. The move toward yet another 
dichotomy that seeks to “valorize” everyday entrepreneurship and to 
pigeonhole the SVM recognizes the importance of deepening our study 
and theoretical understanding of most entrepreneurship in most places 
and most times for both practical and theoretical reasons. Illustrating 
the practical reasons, Welter et al. (2017, pp. 315-316) ask: “What is 
more useful to the world and to entrepreneurship writ large—some incre- 
mental contribution to our understanding of the interactions between 
entrepreneurs and venture capitalists (that is, by the way, unlikely to ever 
affect the behavior of either)—or a deeper and engaged understanding 
of how impoverished female entrepreneurs starting informal ventures in 
contexts of deep cultural misogyny can improve their chances of survival 
and generate some degree of autonomy?” 

In terms of theory development, Baker and Powell (2016) note that 
the radically decontextualized focus on the “nexus” of enterprising indi- 
viduals and lucrative opportunities (Shane & Venkataraman, 2000) has 
largely blinded our research to deepening socio-economic inequality and 
what they call “inequality of entrepreneurial opportunity”, leaving us 
with too limited understanding both of how entrepreneurship is shaped 
by inequality and also of the possibilities and limits of individuals or col- 
lectivities trying to respond to strictures of inequality through entrepre- 
neurship (Baker et al., 2005). They make an argument in favor of reviving 
Stevenson and Jarillo’s (1990, p. 23) definition of opportunity as a future 
situation which is deemed desirable and feasible as a much more broadly 
useful characterization than those that have been popularized in entrepre- 
neurship research more recently. Arguably, narrower definitions represent 
special limited cases of Stevenson and Jarillo’s approach and their adop- 
tion serves to constrict the empirical scope and vision of our research. 

There is something of scholarly fearfulness and shrinking in some of 
our approaches to delimiting the empirical scope of our field. Coming 
from traditions of North American and European research, we have been 
too comfortable seeing entrepreneurship as “other” to the extent that it is 
distant from one or more dimensions of something resembling the Silicon 
Valley Model. The authors of this book, along with many other research- 
ers and journal gatekeepers, come from a context in which job creation, 
technological innovation, reliance on infusions of equity investments and 
self-made heroic male entrepreneurs are “us”. These are intellectually 
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safe and “normal” conceptions that few within or outside of the walls 
of the academy challenge as “not entrepreneurship”. The rural, the 
informal, that which is created by women or the disabled, occurring in 
peripheral regions or in countries not typically viewed as entrepreneurial 
or as good sites for new scholarly discoveries, are sorted into so many 
categories of the “other” and, as is commonplace in such processes, what 
is “other” comes to be viewed as homogenous and in this case as homog- 
enously boring or irrelevant. 

In contrast, we believe that the heterogeneity of the “other” sorts of 
entrepreneurship provides a rich tableau on what constitutes entrepre- 
neurship and its everydayness in themselves. Baker and Powell (2019) 
argue that the study and teaching of entrepreneurship are essential 
enough to what it means to participate fully in contemporary society that 
entrepreneurship should be considered a “new liberal art”. They provide 
a typology of models of entrepreneurship that violate the assumptions of 
the SVM and argue that the empirical strictures we have imposed on our 
research and theorizing render us largely unable to explain or to teach 
these models. We need to get away from “othering” everything which 
does not fit our existing models and research interests, and instead start 
incorporating the wondrous variety of entrepreneurship into our theo- 
ries and research approaches (Gartner, 2004, 2013). The Critical Process 
Approach can help us with this. 


The Critical Process Approach to Theorizing Contexts 
and Entrepreneurship 


By actively seeking out the “other”, many of the emerging strands of 
research we touched upon in the previous chapters have given the lie to 
some of the cherished presumptions of entrepreneurship research. As we 
have argued (Baker & Welter, 2017), for example, scholars of gender 
and entrepreneurship have made some of the most useful and interest- 
ing contributions to entrepreneurship research writ large over the past 
20 years. New research on women’s entrepreneurship has emphasized 
the detrimental effects of public and policy discourses that construct 
women entrepreneurs as deficient and less capable in comparison to a 
(male) norm of entrepreneurship (Ahl & Nelson, 2015), thus putting the 
“blame” for their smaller and less-innovative businesses onto the women 
instead of the gendered contexts in which they are embedded. We sug- 
gest that, as researchers, we need be aware not only of the power such 
discourses have and of their impact, but also of how much (or how little) 
our own research informs public thinking and discourse. 

For example, the Organisation for Economic Cooperation and Devel- 
opment (OECD), together with the European Commission, conducts 
important work on “missing entrepreneurs” (www.oecd.org/cfe/leed/ 
inclusive-entrepreneurship.htm); in their own words, “to examinate the 
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barriers faced to business creation and self-employment by people who 
are disadvantaged or under-represented in entrepreneurship activities— 
youth, seniors, the disabled, women, ethnic minorities, the unemployed 
and others—and the public policy actions that can promote and support 
these activities”. We would like to ask: disadvantaged and underrepre- 
sented in relation to who or what? One of us is sitting on the steer- 
ing committee for that project and knows of the difficulties changing 
officially accepted language—which may seem a small issue but has 
wider implications for how we see and represent the entrepreneurship 
by women, seniors, disabled persons and ethnic minorities as not only 
missing, but frequently still as deficient. The question we want to ask, 
and the language we would like to open up, concerns the unexamined 
assumption that what entrepreneurship means—and the forms it should 
take—are the same for those currently disadvantaged or excluded as for 
those who are currently privileged, in terms of engaging in entrepreneur- 
ship. It is not at all clear that the models of entrepreneurship built largely 
by white men are necessarily the best models of entrepreneurship for eve- 
ryone (or even for all white men!). Such government bodies need to con- 
sider both how to remove barriers to participation in entrepreneurship 
and barriers from finding new ways to engage in entrepreneurship—and 
to begin paying more attention to what we express through the ways we 
describe entrepreneurship. 

We are excited by the attention increasingly being paid to entrepreneur- 
ship in emerging and even struggling socio-economic geographies. With- 
out a doubt, if and when high growth and financially successful ventures 
with defensible competitive advantages are created in these contexts, 
they will have important implications for socioeconomic development. 
But rather than simply searching for these and rendering the everyday 
entrepreneurship in such contexts as boringly undifferentiated, scholars 
have begun to engage in close examination and theoretical differentia- 
tion. Researchers have, for example, begun to challenge the whole notion 
of “institutional voids”, which is based primarily on what is different in 
the institutional context from what we might see in the Global North. 
Attempted policy transfers often operate on these assumptions, attempt- 
ing to implement what is believed to work in a Western context without 
much questioning of their interplay with local underlying mechanisms 
and doctrines, despite research which has shown this to be problematic; 
for example, in former socialist countries (e.g., Bateman, 2000a; 2000b; 
Welter & Smallbone, 2011; Xheneti, 2017; Xheneti & Kitching, 2011). 

Similarly, recent scholarship has also gone beyond the unalloyed cel- 
ebration of microfinance towards closer and more critical examination 
of its practices and toward richer theorization of its form and the behav- 
iors and outcomes it induces (Dorado, 2015). Work on “informality” 
has also become much more nuanced, engaging, for example, in closer 
examination of why and how founders choose to remain “informal”, 
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recognizing (to a limited extent) that informal entrepreneurship often 
makes its own contributions to economic and social development and 
avoiding the knee-jerk reaction of solely pushing entrepreneurs towards 
formalizing (e.g., Ketchen, Ireland, & Webb, 2014; Siqueira, Webb, & 
Bruton, 2016; Sutter, Webb, Kistruck, & Bailey, 2013; Webb, Bruton, 
Tihanyi, & Ireland, 2013; Webb, Ireland, & Ketchen, 2014; Welter & 
Smallbone, 2009; Welter, Smallbone, & Pobol, 2015; Williams, 2004; 
Williams & Horodnic, 2015; Williams & Nadin, 2013; Williams & 
Shahid, 2016). The debate around informal entrepreneurship and insti- 
tutional voids is a good example of how research taking a Critical Pro- 
cess Approach—explicitly and persistently using empirical research to 
challenge the long-implicit assumptions that privilege the powerful and 
render the powerless silent—is broadening empirical entrepreneurship 
research and deepening our theories. So called “institutional voids” in 
socialist countries for example, supported the institutional freedom for 
individual actions that governments allowed: during socialism, the so- 
called second economy, which covered semi-legal, informal, but tolerated 
activities—in contrast to the illegal economy (Dallago, 1990)—offered 
opportunities for trading and small-scale entrepreneurial activities. Its 
“boundaries” frequently changed, following political discourses about 
liberalising and restricting private ownership and entrepreneurship 
(Welter, 1996). 

All of these developments encompassing, for example, the persistent 
determination to describe and theorize—in useful ways—the role of 
gender in entrepreneurship and the growing recognition of the practical 
importance and theoretical fecundity of studying entrepreneurship in the 
so-called “Global South”, represent to us strands of the emerging Critical 
Process Approach that we have tried to crystalize here. In terms of the 
dynamics of balancing Simple-Accurate-General (S-A-G), we think there 
is strong reason to believe that the simplicity of our theories is shattering 
before our eyes as researchers reject assumptions of generality and pursue 
greater accuracy through vastly increased empirical breadth and reach. 
This represents a repeatable form of development in which our scholarly 
beliefs and theoretical assumptions are turned once again—or for the first 
time—into deeply interesting and important empirical questions. Things 
are likely to get much messier (and to us, more interesting!) before a new 
balance and perhaps a momentary balancing point is reached. Entrepre- 
neurship is and will remain important and the directions our research 
takes with therefore remain important. As scientific creativity generates 
new patterns of generality and simplicity, future generations of scholars 
will find both the practical and theoretical value of our work to be sorely 
lacking and will continue to drive the dynamic rebalancing of S-A-G. 
Underlying all of this potentially, practically and theoretically profound 
work are, we believe, continuing and deepening questions about who our 
research serves. 
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5 Some Heuristics for 
Researchers Embracing a 
Critical Process Approach 


In the previous chapter, we noted that “[t]he CPA (. . .) is critical because 
it takes practical and moral issue with the contours of power and privilege 
that channel who our research serves; it is a process because it recognizes 
that the attempt to open up to scrutiny and dismantle any reified assump- 
tion that serve powerful interests needs to be sustained and joined by 
multiple researchers; it is an approach, rather than a technique, because it 
does not by itself provide satisfying answers of the ‘do this and things will 
get better’ variety”. In this chapter, we will introduce some of the heuris- 
tics that researchers can draw upon when applying the CPA. 


Some Challenges in Getting Critical Voices Heard 


Part of the problem with getting critical voices to be heard relates directly 
to the intellectual development of our field and to its resulting legitimacy 
among those who shape its reward structure. For much of its modern 
history, the state of the art of entrepreneurship research was character- 
ized by relatively weak theory development and lack of methodological 
sophistication (Aldrich, 1992; Aldrich & Baker, 1997). We suspect that 
the quality of theory development has increased during the last couple 
of decades, but we are more confident that the level of methodological 
sophistication has escalated fairly quickly. As entrepreneurship papers 
have made their way into the most elite general management journals 
and as entrepreneurship journals themselves have risen rapidly in the 
overall management journal rankings, the methods we use have come 
to look more like the methods required in other management disciplines 
and social sciences. It is increasingly common to see structural equation 
models, Fuzzy Set Qualitative Comparative Analysis (for an overview, 
see Kraus, Ribeiro-Soriano, & Schiissler, 2018), well-designed experi- 
ments (see the review by Hsu, Simmons, & Wieland, 2017) and some- 
times even biological or neurological measurements and methods (e.g., 
de Holan, 2014; Guillory, Boardman, & Day, 2017; Nicolaou & Shane, 
2014; Treffers, 2017) as well as qualitative methods that match the state 
of the art in sister disciplines appearing in entrepreneurship papers (for 
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an overview, see the handbook edited by Neergaard & Leitch, 2015). As 
part of this process, it is not surprising that editors and reviewers have 
increased the standards they apply in judging the adequacy of the empir- 
ics in entrepreneurship papers submitted to leading journals. In some 
ways, the obvious response to this development is “bravo”! 

But there is a downside to the intertwined processes of methodological 
sophistication and legitimation. While early entrepreneurship researchers 
were able to develop their ideas in what we might label a “permissive” 
environment sheltered from the rigors of cutting-edge methodological 
judgments (while understanding that tenure committees might not indulge 
them as much as journal gatekeepers would), those who enter the field 
now are held immediately to higher methodological standards. Because 
many pioneering entrepreneurship researchers had hands-on experience as 
entrepreneurs or working closely with entrepreneurs, the relatively loose 
selection environment for publication allowed them to bring ideas deeply 
informed by entrepreneurial practice into our journals. The search for legit- 
imacy through narrowing the domain of what was considered interesting 
(Fayolle, Landstróm, Gartner, & Berglund, 2016; Shane & Venkataraman, 
2000; Welter, Baker, Audretsch, & Gartner, 2017) and increasing meth- 
odological sophistication has reduced the access of “the voice of the entre- 
preneur”—as envisioned by early researchers—to our journals. It has also 
limited access to the voices of different kinds of entrepreneurs, beyond those 
known or imagined by early researchers, in our journals. More generally, 
part of the processes of legitimacy-seeking for entrepreneurship research 
and of the related trade-offs between “rigor and relevance” (Frank & 
Landstróm, 2016) has therefore been a narrowing of the methodological 
window for bringing in new ideas. Building on this theme of hearing voices 
(in a good way!) in entrepreneurship research, as we try to get some trac- 
tion in thinking about approaches for the CPA, we start by thinking about 
the voices of those whom our research typically has not focused on serving. 
We see three primary patterns of not hearing their voices: 


1. Including them as silent participants. 

2. Disparaging them as “other” and excluding them as uninteresting or 
unimportant. 

3. Rendering them invisible. 


Including Them as Silent Participants 


Researchers often do context by “controlling” it away statistically. “Con- 
trol” variables are typically included in order to show that alternative 
explanations don’t hold. For example, if one were trying to proffer an 
explanation based on religion and if race and religion were known to be 
causally related and therefore correlated in some way, one might include a 
“control” variable for race, while considering religion an “independent” 
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(technically, control variables are also independent) or “theoretical” vari- 
able. Often, researchers have taken an approach of “and I’ve thrown in 
a lot of control variables in an attempt to account for any other expla- 
nation a critic might come up with”, but recently, there has been some 
pressure to provide justification for the inclusion of controls (Schjoedt & 
Bird, 2014). Control variables are useful for bounding contexts in order 
to build a statistical model. Their presence also leads to a simple way to 
identify assumptions that might be usefully questioned. 

For a hypothetical example, imagine that one were to review a number 
of papers on university scientists attempting commercialization of tech- 
nologies coming from their labs. One might notice that many of these 
papers either study only men, put in a dummy variable for sex or ignore 
the whole issue of women scientists. If the research is being done in a 
place in which men are more likely than women to enter STEM fields in 
college, more likely to stay in those fields, more likely to pursue graduate 
STEM education, more likely to finish, more likely to become faculty and 
more likely to engage in commercialization activities while faculty, any of 
these approaches might be reasonable simply because the vast majority 
of one’s sample is men. But how much more interesting would it be to 
understand the reason for the gender differentials at each stage, to know 
whether the structures and processes that generate the differentials are 
the same throughout or differ as one progresses or even just why and 
how women and men (and any other gender) might have differing experi- 
ences leading them to engage in commercialization attempts and different 
experiences once they start. If STEM education and career paths privilege 
men over women, and most of our research reflects this by studying and 
building theory about men scientists, then a Critical Process Approach 
would suggest: “let’s go study some women”! 

Indeed, while the example we just made up to illustrate this started with 
examining “control variables”, the reason for this is because to include 
a control variable is at least an acknowledgement that something that 
may be important exists. When someone—or their characteristics—are 
represented by a control variable, they become a silent participant. If one 
examines a body of literature and finds some personal or demographic 
characteristic is repeatedly reduced to a control variable—and even more 
so if the controls are typically “dummy” variables—it may be a good sign 
that there is some taken-for-granted assumption ripe for you to challenge 
by attempting to give voice to the silent participants. 

The problem of silenced voices is hardly limited to “quantitative” theory- 
testing research. Qualitative research often relies on “key informants”, 
individuals who are presumed to be knowledgeable about the things the 
researcher wants to know. Overwhelmingly, key informants are people in 
positions of power and privilege within the organizations researchers are 
studying; indeed, this often is part and parcel of the reason they are viewed 
as “well-informed”. Moreover, a great deal of contemporary qualitative 
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organizational research depends on “semi-structured interviews” with key 
informants, forgoing opportunities to interact with less senior people or to 
engage in participant or other observation (Baker, Powell, & Fultz, 2017). 
Try this test for yourself: in the next 10 qualitative entrepreneurship 
papers you read, pay attention to how often there is little or no observa- 
tion of physical or social context and near-complete reliance on the voice 
of a person (often a white man) in a position of ownership or authority. 
Similar patterns, of course, appear in more applied policy work, when the 
practitioner “experts” invited to the table as key informants overwhelm- 
ingly are those already privileged by the status quo, because they are more 
“accomplished”, “educated”, “thoughtful” or “informed.” 

Just as informants frequently end up being treated as “abstract, disen- 
gaged tellers of truths in their questionnaire responses”, they also end up 
being seen as “romantic revealers of genuine experiences in interviews” 
(Alvesson & Karreman, 2000, p. 154). In qualitative research, too often 
we allow a single informant to speak for everyone and for their voice to be 
the primary source of data. This becomes an important issue for a CPA in 
particular because the wise voice of the key informant is very typically the 
voice of those privileged by the contexts in which our studies take place. 
Baker (2007) played with this in his analysis of the “Toy Story”, by giving 
voice to people who were characterized by others but remained otherwise 
silent in the narrative, including “Bill Gartner”, and the wives of the found- 
ers who serve as protagonists. Work in some sister fields has recognized this 
problem for more than three decades. For example, Preston (1995, p. 942) 
argued that we are not capable of understanding the “others” because 
we continue to study their concerns through our “theoretical language, 
assuming that such language “can pass as the discursive voice of all” whilst 
adding literature, novels, poems to our language repertoire might bring us 
closer to the “voices of the margin”. There also is a wider language issue 
which may impact on access to the silent participants. English has become 
something of our lingua franca. Whilst its increasing use certainly facili- 
tates worldwide communication between researchers, it also may render 
those of us who are non-native speakers somewhat speechless, as we lose 
our ability to “develop ideas to full substance and to point out all subtle- 
ties” (Welter & Lasch, 2008, p. 246). On a more positive note, our increas- 
ing global research field will allow us to add a variety of silent voices from 
many different contexts, provided we acknowledge that their voicing may 
be different from what one would expect from a native English speaker. 


Disparaging Them as “Other” and Excluding Them as 
Uninteresting or Unimportant 


There are many different reasons why some sorts of entrepreneurs or 
entrepreneurship haven’t been studied. Perhaps researchers just haven’t 
had the time or resources to do the work. Perhaps there has simply been 
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little a priori reason to expect that studying the entrepreneurial orienta- 
tion of three-year old start-ups with seven employees in South Dakota 
or of a small service business in Mongolia will provide new insights, so 
it hasn’t been done or reviewers have decided it shouldn’t be published. 
Much research doesn’t get done because mentors are aware that it would 
entail a risky career path for their doctoral students (although some fac- 
ulty take the opposite tack, applauding maverick students, see Smith & 
Anderson, 2007). 

Particularly useful for constructing a CPA is when people have been 
excluded because they and their kind fall on the wrong side of one of the 
invidious distinctions between presumed interesting and presumed unin- 
teresting entrepreneurship which are rife in our field. Welter et al. (2017, 
p. 314) described a series of such distinctions as structuring much of the 
commonsense assumptions that guide our work: 


“[O]pportunity versus necessity-based 

venture capital based versus bootstrapped 

formal versus informal 

men-owned versus women-owned 

innovator versus replicator 

promoter versus trustee 

growth-oriented versus lifestyle 

entrepreneur versus small business owner/proprietor 
(...) and so on”. 


After first cataloguing some of the many ways these distinctions restrict 
scholarly progress, the authors expressed optimism, because the focus 
on the left side of these distinctions is not hegemonic and entrepreneur- 
ship from the right-hand side is getting increased attention. As we have 
described earlier, this is particularly true regarding work on entrepreneur- 
ship under resource constraints and on informality. Other than the men 
versus women distinction, of course, “the categories on the right repre- 
sent most entrepreneurship in the world” (Welter et al., 2017, p. 314). 
This leads to a simple inference: the invisible and silenced entrepreneurs 
and ventures that the CPA might usefully seek out for empirical study are 
not that hard to find; they are the mainstream everyday entrepreneurs 
that we find anywhere and everywhere. Entrepreneurship researchers 
embracing a CPA are therefore in many ways like the proverbial kid in a 
candy shop, they need only find a favorite flavor on which to focus first. 

Welter et al. (2017, p. 315) noted that the invidious distinctions they 
catalogued “enshrined simplistic economic goals as the primary func- 
tionalist imperatives of entrepreneurship and therefore of our research” 
despite strong evidence “that the primary motivations behind most ven- 
ture creation do not match the functionalist economic teleology of wealth 
accumulation and job creation”. This suggests that one fruitful CPA path 
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will be to focus on exploring differences between the reasons that poli- 
cymakers (and the funders and administrators influenced by them) find 
potential outcomes of entrepreneurship attractive and the reasons that 
founders actually engage in entrepreneurship. As we have mentioned 
in earlier chapters, during the last couple of decades, work on gender, 
work on family business, work on informal sector entrepreneurship 
and, perhaps most especially, the emergence of social entrepreneurship 
as a subfield have opened our eyes to the heterogeneity of motivations 
that animate entrepreneurs. The most recent and promising entry in this 
process is the rapidly growing body of research on “founder identity”, 
which ties motivations and behavior to the richly textured and multi- 
dimensional differences in entrepreneurs’ identities. 

We find it hard to imagine a robust theory of entrepreneurship that 
does not acknowledge the profound heterogeneity of motivations, does 
not document the heterogeneity, offer explanations for it, show how it 
shows up in behavior or how this affects a variety of interesting outcomes. 
An important and useful CPA heuristic is therefore to ask, “who among 
entrepreneurs is motivated by reasons that have been ignored or dispar- 
aged in prior research”? In our view, another low-hanging fruit here is 
research on so-called “necessity” entrepreneurship. There are plenty of 
conceptual problems with how this term has been used, starting with 
the researchers who seem not to understand that the “necessity” versus 
“opportunity” directly describes circumstance, rather than personal char- 
acteristics. Those whose circumstances are rich in opportunities are cate- 
gorized as opportunity entrepreneurs and those whose circumstances are 
poor in opportunities are categorized as necessity entrepreneurs. There 
is nothing particularly wrong with calling someone engaged in necessity 
entrepreneurship a necessity entrepreneur, but it is a profound mistake 
and a grave impediment to our understanding of context to essentialize 
them as such, rendering their behavior a function of personal character- 
istics rather than circumstance. Related to this, and equally troubling, 
has been our tendency to lumping all “necessity entrepreneurs” together 
as homogenously uninteresting. Delicious opportunities to challenge and 
contextualize mainstream assumptions involve empirical investigations 
of the nature, sources and outcomes of the differences among people 
engaged in necessity entrepreneurship. This work has begun, particularly 
in studies of resource constraint and informality (e.g., Dencker, Bacq, 
Gruber, & Haas, 2019; Rosa, Kodithuwakku, & Balunywa, 2006; Small- 
bone & Welter, 2003; Williams & Williams, 2014), but the candy shop 
remains almost fully stocked. 


Rendering Them Invisible 


What has recently been labeled the “Silicon Valley Model of Entrepre- 
neurship” (Aldrich & Ruef, 2018; Welter, Baker, & Wirsching, 2019) is 
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arguably the archetype of the dominant assumptions that have shaped 
entrepreneurship research in recent decades (see Aldrich & Ruef, 2018 
for some quantification). It embraces and incorporates the full “left-hand 
side” of the list of each of the invidious distinctions listed previously, 
which also provides some cues regarding who such research serves. In 
arguing for the teaching—and therefore the requisite study—of a much 
more heterogeneous set of entrepreneurs and ventures, Baker and Powell 
(2019, p. 411) developed the rudiments of a “typology of non-Silicon 
Valley Model entrepreneurship” and invited other researchers to add 
to it. The typology lists a set of Silicon Valley Model assumptions and 
for each of these identifies organizations that violate these assumptions 
and theoretical opportunities attached to studying such organization. 
For example, while the Silicon Valley Model valorizes “sustainability of 
returns”, it is not at all uncommon for entrepreneurs to create organi- 
zations that are intentionally temporary. Shepherd and Williams (2018) 
describe temporary ventures in the aftermath of various natural disasters, 
where spontaneous and compassionate venturing—perhaps most inter- 
estingly, among “victims” living in the context of the disaster—was a 
source of community resilience. Comparing temporary spontaneous ven- 
tures to “persisting” spontaneous ventures, they found that temporary 
ventures, “focused exclusively on alleviating the suffering of victims”, 
“focused on alleviating the most urgent and fundamental causes of suf- 
fering”, “relied on an exhaustible resource source from the external envi- 
ronment”, and “stepped up to fill in when established organizations were 
unable to meet victims’ needs”. Studying intentionally temporary ven- 
tures carefully might provide insights, for example, into whether unbind- 
ing one’s venture from the need for sustainable returns reduces barriers to 
entry or exit for founders whose life circumstances might otherwise deter 
them from venturing at all. It might also provide insights into how and 
why entrepreneurs may address problems and opportunities that other 
organizations might avoid because of lack of sustainable returns. 

Other articles in the same special issue of Small Business Economics 
challenge other assumptions of the SVM. Herrmann (2019) challenges 
the taken-for-granted assumptions of capitalism as monolithic and Amer- 
ican, instead applying a “varieties of capitalism” lens. Pahnke and Welter 
(2019) adopt a lens that examines whether and how the German Mittel- 
stand is antithetical to the Silicon Valley Model and show the Mittelstand 
to incorporate very different assumption about development and growth, 
but nevertheless being growth-oriented. Lehmann, Schenkenhofer, and 
Wirsching (2019) do something similar in comparing two very different 
images of entrepreneurial success, “unicorns” and “hidden champions”. 
Stevenson, Kuratko, and Eutsler (2019) provide a hopeful assessment of 
how crowdfunding may challenge what we think we know about equity 
funding. Hodges and Link (2019) challenge assumption about entrepre- 
neurial innovation derived from the SVM by close attention to the model 
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of innovation in the apparel industry. Together, these papers give a flavor 
for how one might select fruitful targets when undertaking a Critical 
Process Approach to entrepreneurship research. 

Returning to the founders themselves, rather than whether the sorts of 
ventures they pursue are disparaged or ignored, in the previous section 
regarding silent participants we pointed toward people whose existence 
is admitted through control variables or through being mentioned by 
other informants in qualitative work. We would be remiss not to point 
out that in our hypothetical (but not completely fictional) example of 
woman scientist entrepreneurs our account of this research did not even 
mention race, national origin, religion, sexual orientation, gender fluidity 
or non-conformity or any of the combinations of demographic charac- 
teristics beyond “male versus female” that form the contours of much 
within-nation and cross-nation inequality. Nor did we mention the elite 
status of the school the scientists attended, or whether they come from a 
position family of wealth or poverty. The multiple dimensions of wealth, 
power and inequality are a rich source of clues about research that can 
productively challenge our mainstream assumptions toward the goals of 
better and more useful science. 

If we are looking to uncover and challenge assumptions that have become 
taken-for-granted while largely supporting the power and privilege status 
quo, we could find a worse place to look than the demographic markers 
of inequality. In Newark, N.]., a U.S. city with a population that is about 
half African-American and one-quarter white, a casual walk through an 
incubator or accelerator or even a co-working space will cause one to see 
an awful lot of white faces. If one attends Rutgers University entrepreneur- 
ship classes for previously incarcerated entrepreneurs, one will see mostly 
faces of color. Race matters to entrepreneurship in the U.S. But we often 
focus on samples of mostly white entrepreneurship and even when we do 
not, we seldom see a need to theorize race. In addition, some recent work 
beginning to discuss religion and spirituality and entrepreneurship (e.g., 
Audretsch, Bonte, & Tamvada, 2007; Dana, 2010; Dodd & Seaman, 1998; 
Drakopoulou Dodd & Gotsis, 2007; Ghoul, 2015; Ojo, 2019; Smith, Con- 
ger, McMullen, & Neubert, 2019) promises important new insights, and it 
will be particularly useful for this work to examine not just differences in 
beliefs, but also how religion affects the distribution of power, resources, 
status and networks that are often key to entrepreneurial success. 


Claiming Center Stage: The Return from Silence, 
Disparagement and Invisibility 


New ideas and theories do not often emerge fully fledged from some 
research womb. They need a chance to be incubated and to develop, as 
part of the conversation that takes place through publication. In general, 
therefore, we think it makes sense for ideas that are novel and interesting 
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but that are difficult to research, to face somewhat different methodolog- 
ical standards for publication than ideas that are incremental enhance- 
ments to research streams with established methodological approaches. 
It is our experience that good journals and editors sometimes act on this 
logic, though perhaps the greater the challenge to the contemporary state 
of the art, the less likely this becomes (Staw, 1984). 

If new ideas get any traction at all, they can benefit from the emergence 
of even a small group of scholars working on similar things. It is again 
our personal experience that as new sets of ideas start to emerge and 
cohere, good editors are likely to choose at least some of the reviewers 
from among the limited set of authors who have published on a topic 
(as well as from opponents to the ideas, of course, if any have become 
apparent), even if the relevant papers have not been in elite journals. This 
may help to provide something of a nursery for the development and 
publication of new ideas. Even one or two publications in elite journals 
can seemingly open the door. We suspect that this may have happened 
even with some of what become the most important ideas in organi- 
zation studies more broadly (resource dependence, population ecology, 
neo-institutional theory, etc.) over the past few decades. It may also have 
happened in some areas of entrepreneurship research, including work 
on women’s entrepreneurship, on entrepreneurship in “emerging econo- 
mies” and on the informal sector as discussed in earlier chapters. 

One concern, of course, is that these nurturing niches become ghet- 
toized: flourishing independently but too often ignored in the core theory 
development of the field (Baker & Welter, 2017). We suspect that one 
way to avoid such ghettoization is to attract “mainstream” researchers 
into joining the subfield. This seems to have been an important part of 
the legitimation of entrepreneurship research as a whole, as some lead- 
ing researchers from other fields such as sociology and psychology and 
more rarely economics, as well as people from other organization studies 
fields—especially strategy and organizational behaviour—were drawn to 
the newer field of entrepreneurship for various reasons. 

For ideas newly claiming broader attention within the entrepreneur- 
ship domain, there may be some benefit to undertaking direct critiques of 
the assumptions of broad areas of established work, such as with early 
research on bricolage (Baker & Nelson, 2005) or effectuation (Saras- 
vathy, 2001). Perhaps the most powerful case of this was Shane and Ven- 
kataraman’s (2000) attack on most entrepreneurship research for what 
they described as overlapping too much with other fields and as attending 
too little to differences in the quality of opportunities that entrepreneurs 
discovered and exploited. What we suspect is unlikely to work, and to 
be self-defeating (Davidsson, 2013) is any approach that seeks to set up 
areas or—geographically bound—“schools” of research that are largely 
separate or parallel to what is currently mainstream. The goal of the 
CPA is to improve the quality of the science and broaden its usefulness 
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by carefully examining taken-for-granted assumptions that largely serve 
more powerful and privileged individuals and groups. To do this, we 
must engage with those assumptions, rather than ignore them. We must 
enter the scientific fray by attempting to publish work that challenges the 
mainstream in order to amend and replace what our research assumes 
and what it silences, disparages and makes invisible. 

In addition to the formation of research ghettos, there is a lot of “one- 
off” critical research in entrepreneurship. For example, as Gartner (2013, 
p. 6) describes the European research culture in entrepreneurship, it is more 
likely than North American research to exhibit “a concern for the ‘other’, 
so as to challenge the unspoken and often unrecognized ‘taken-for-granted’ 
aspects of what entrepreneurship is and what it might be”. But he also 
goes on to note that he has found no evidence of a “community” of such 
scholars who cite and build upon one another’s work, although this may 
have changed to some extent over the last few years. Again, given the con- 
servative pressures we have described at length throughout this book, we 
don’t believe that one-off critical pieces, however finely crafted, are very 
often likely to have much of an effect. This is part of the reason why we 
have included “P” for “process” in defining the Critical Process Approach. 
Although it’s possible for one extraordinarily productive scholar to drive 
changes, we suspect that CPA-driven streams of research are likely to 
depend on coalitions or at least congeries of researchers. Encouraging in 
this regard (although always in danger of developing into just another 
“ghetto”) are the more critical and reflexive studies in entrepreneurship 
(e.g., Calas, Smirchich, & Bourne, 2009; Essers, Dey, Tedmanson, & Ver- 
duyn, 2017; Tedmanson, Verduyn, Essers, & Gartner, 2012) that have 
developed over the past decade, or the recently emerging “Entrepreneur- 
ship as Practice” group, which attempts to build better theory and better 
interventions for practitioners by studying entrepreneurial practices (www. 
entrepreneurshipaspractice.com. For some of their discussions see, e.g., 
Champenois, Lefebvre, & Ronteau, 2019; Johannisson, 2011; Sklaven- 
iti & Steyaert, 2019). We also guess that those most likely to be drawn to 
such emergent scholarly communities will include established researchers 
no longer fettered by the search for additional career rewards and earlier- 
stage scholars both committed to social justice and trying to find a way 
to distinguish themselves through championing new ideas. We hope that 
some of the ideas we describe here may be useful for this work. 


A Brief Interlude: On Collaboration and the CPA 


On the topic of “researchers doing context” and how this affects meth- 
odological strategies, we want to step away for a moment from the 
imagery of the lone researcher trying to turn the tide in favor of some 
CPA perspective. Here, we briefly describe three lenses on the usefulness 
of collaboration. 
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Collaborate with Local Researchers 


Here we will describe at length some useful ways that entrepreneurship 
researchers try to overcome the “foreignness” of some contexts in which 
they seek to do research by engaging closely with those they study. One 
approach, which can complement engagement with those we study or 
even replace it if we simply can’t “be there” enough, is to collaborate with 
local researchers. There are any number of challenges to this, ranging 
from the need to “trust” someone else’s rendering of a context one hasn’t 
fully experienced to potential differences in training and publication aspi- 
rations. In addition, “locals” can sometimes “share” local assumptions 
that might better be examined critically. But more important than these 
concerns, locals will usually have much deeper and truer understanding 
of the context of those entrepreneurs or ventures or contexts one wants 
to study than one can readily gain as an “outsider” and local research 
partners can help one make better sense of what’s going on even when 
one engages with people one is studying. 

This has been true in our own work. For example, one of us has a 
series of ongoing projects in South Africa. One project, resulting in a 
study of what makes cross-sector partnerships work in the face of deep, 
historically entrenched conflicting material interests, would have been 
impossible without partnership with scholars living and working in South 
Africa (Powell, Hamann, Bitzer, & Baker, 2018). Other ongoing pro- 
jects involving entrepreneurship in the informal settlements around Cape 
Town would be largely unthinkable without the fieldwork and intellectual 
engagement of several mature and talented local graduate students. Simi- 
larly, the research the other one of us conducted on entrepreneurship in 
so-called transition economies would not have been possible without the 
longstanding collaboration with researchers from several post-socialist 
countries in Central and Eastern Europe and Central Asia (Welter, 2016), 
neither would she have been successful in collecting data for her doctoral 
thesis from informal businesses in West and East Nigeria, without local 
assistance, sometimes from customers of those she set out to interview but 
who did not speak sufficient English. In a project on women’s entrepre- 
neurship in Moldova, Ukraine and Uzbekistan, the German team trained 
the Uzbek Women Business Association in basic survey and qualitative 
interview techniques, while they got immersed in Uzbek culture; in other 
projects the colleagues from Russia and Ukraine challenged our under- 
standing of concepts such as profit, management and entrepreneurship. 

In addition to being useful as a way of more quickly coming to under- 
stand something about the context in which one is working (whether this 
be a different geography or different along any other contextual dimen- 
sion), collaborating with people for whom the context is “local” (for 
non-geographical examples, if one were studying the super-rich or the 
super-poor and one were neither of these things, a researcher at home 
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with such people could be useful; if one were to study entrepreneurship 
in some non-mainstream religious culture, one might benefit from work- 
ing with a researcher from that culture, etc.), can be an important engine 
of cross-case comparison. Much of the time, insights into context will 
come from studying “the same thing” across different contexts, allowing 
one to see and attempt to explain how and why they are not really quite 
“the same thing”. A research team that includes “local” researchers in 
multiple contexts is likely to make quicker and more efficient progress. 


Collaborate with People from Different Disciplines 


The authors of this book are entrepreneurship researchers trained in differ- 
ent disciplinary traditions (sociology and economics). Our personal experi- 
ence is that this has allowed us to clash (usually nicely) over different ways 
of looking at things on the way to coming to what seems a useful work- 
ing relationship. There are still a lot of sociologists who look askance at 
what they see as the presumptions of economists (and their politics) and as 
many economists who see sociologists (and their politics) as fuzzy-thinking 
relics of the past. Sociologists and psychologists have distinctly different 
ways of looking at some things as do political scientists and historians and 
so forth. Cross-disciplinary collaborations can be challenging, not least 
because they violate the professional silos around which universities are 
structured. The good news, however, is that such work is possible among 
reasonable people, as reflected in one of our recent endeavors (Welter et al., 
2017). Two economists, a sociologist and a scholar trained in business 
administration discovered a common interest and concern: all four of us 
were dissatisfied with the narrow way our discipline comprehends the rich 
varieties of entrepreneurship we observe around us and especially the lim- 
ited forms of entrepreneurship that we mostly talk about. We set out to 
write an essay pushing for new conversations in entrepreneurship, but to 
our surprise, the process began with an intense debate on how we should 
label what we were to write about: Main Street entrepreneurship (David), 
ordinary entrepreneurship (Bill), mundane entrepreneurship (Friederike) 
or normal entrepreneurship (Ted) (Welter, 2019, p. XXI). Neither of us 
can recall how we finally arrived at “everyday entrepreneurship”—but our 
discussion illustrates how important such conversations are. Such a clash 
of dearly held assumptions may light the way for constructing effective 
challenges to some of those whose time has come to depart center stage. 


Collaborate with Those We are Studying 


If we are to take seriously the notion that we shouldn’t just assume that 
the rules and meanings and patterns and choices that shape entrepreneur- 
ship for people different than those we’ve already studied and in different 
contexts, are the same as what we already know, then we should consider 
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the various ways we can interact with those we are studying to learn 
from what they know. Our emphasis is first on various forms of ethnog- 
raphy, engaged research, and “small n” cross-case comparison that rely 
on so-called “emic” approaches that attempt to comprehend and make 
theoretical sense of the life-worlds (Schutz, 1967)—entrepreneurship as 
it is lived day-to-day—of those we study. We describe some of these here. 
Phenomenological approaches allow rich insights into the lived expe- 
riences of individuals, showing how they “experience and enact certain 
phenomena or situations” (Berglund, 2015, p. 480). Contrary to cognitive 
and discursive methodological approaches that may run the risk of down- 
playing the ambiguity and uncertainty of real-life entrepreneurship, phe- 
nomenological approaches allow us to capture the complex interactions 
between entrepreneurs and their multiple contexts. For example, Pret and 
Carter (2017) used an interpretative phenomenological approach in inves- 
tigating the lived experiences of 10 craft entrepreneurs that supported 
community and social growth and showing why industry and community 
embeddedness can result in entrepreneurs feeling responsible for collabo- 
rating and sharing resources with competitors. Also, Powell and Baker 
(2014) drew implicitly on phenomenological approaches as they dug into 
the lived experiences of textile and apparel entrepreneurs who enacted very 
similar objective situations into very different circumstances around which 
they structured their strategic responses. Miiller and Korsgaard (2018), in 
their study of rural entrepreneurs in Denmark, outline how entrepreneurs 
relate to their spatial contexts, continuously and creatively reinterpret- 
ing and recombining resources. Studying individuals who are engaged in 
informal cross-border activities in European borderlands, Welter, Xheneti, 
and Smallbone (2018) identify the patterns and outcomes of individual 
resourcefulness in unstable institutional contexts, showing the variations 
of individual interactions with their contexts, in utilizing the intangible 
resources found in spatial, socio-cultural and institutional contexts. 
Other research has used ethnographic methods, again following the 
methodological insights from other disciplines but also pre-empting 
the recent call for more ethnography in entrepreneurship studies (see 
the papers from a 2017 Princeton-Kauffman Conference on expand- 
ing understanding of business creation by bringing more ethnography 
into the mix). One such example is Wigren (2003) who explored the 
famous “spirit of Gnosj6”, an industrial district in Southern Sweden: 
she immersed herself in the workings of the industrial district and in the 
daily life of the community. Her results illustrate how people’s interpre- 
tation may differ from their (entrepreneurial) behavior, both depending 
on the respective contexts they are part of as well as whether they live 
and work inside or outside the industrial district. Similarly, McKeever, 
Jack, and Anderson (2015) draw on ethnomethodology, using partici- 
pant observation to look at the role of entrepreneurship in changing com- 
munities. The authors explored the situated practices of entrepreneurs 
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in two depleted communities in Northwest Ireland, illustrating the high 
level of contextual awareness of entrepreneurs, where entrepreneurs not 
only used resources available in the community for their business but also 
gave back to their places by being involved in a wide range of community 
activities. Chalmers and Shaw (2017) suggest to combining ethnometh- 
odology, conversation analysis and insights from the “practice turn” in 
organization studies, as a form of context-sensitive methodology. Their 
emphasis lies on the interpretation, and inherent in this the individually 
different understanding and construction of contexts. The authors make 
a strong case for researchers to be aware of whose understanding of con- 
texts they analyze—their own or that of the entrepreneurs? 


From Concrete Individuals to Abstract Groupings 


One of the real potential quagmires of attending to context can be envi- 
sioned by asking the rhetorical question: “Can we every really under- 
stand another person”? The answer to this question is clearly “no”. Or 
maybe it is “yes”. In some fields, perhaps especially anthropology (as 
well as fields in the humanities), commitment to respect for other cultures 
and for how people in those cultures organize and create meaning in 
their lives—sometimes called “cultural relativism” (Boas, 1887)—sug- 
gests that the only way for an “outsider” to properly understand any part 
of social life in another culture is to embed oneself in it on its own terms 
(Scharfstein, 1989). During the early twentieth century, this led to a focus 
on the creation of any number of well-known ethnographies attempting 
to adopt this approach (Malinowski, 1922; Mead, 1928). As described 
earlier, some work animated by similar concerns has found its way into 
the entrepreneurship literature in recent years. 

As Baker and Welter (2018, p. 366) discuss at some length, when focus- 
ing on taking seriously the perspectives of those being studied, doing 
context may begin “with the optimistic and critical desire to take into 
consideration differences in shared circumstances that characterize differ- 
ent groups of people and to understand and respect cultural, subcultural, 
racialized, gendered, religiously-based and other differences” but if taken 
to extremes “one scholarly epistemological dead end of extreme contex- 
tualization is solipsism, the radically individualized perspective in which 
there is no apparent way for anyone—researchers included—to know or 
to understand anyone or anything but themselves”. Without going this 
far, the argument still provides a perspective in which the individual can 
be seen as the logical endpoint of contextualization. One way of thinking 
about the need for contextualization is to consider what we label, using 
folk terminology, the individual’s “circumstances”. By this we mean the 
elements of context, taken from the perspective of the individual actor, 
including their adaptation and resistance to the environments they have 
experienced and in which they are currently embedded. From this angle, 
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the individual becomes the nexus of all dimensions of context in a way 
that is sensitized to the possibilities and limitations of personal agency. 
We thus envision an extreme version of “intersectionality”, in which 
the CPA heuristic is to ask three questions: what are the constraints and 
affordances the environment provides for this person? How do they do 
context within the environment? Does our research serve this individual? 

Constraints and affordances is largely an “objective” question, includ- 
ing things like the institutional environment laid out by economists such 
as Douglass North, the political environment, overall levels of wealth, 
the degree of socioeconomic, racial and gender inequality, the degree 
of intra and inter-generation socioeconomic mobility, the prevalence of 
violence, of religious tolerance, etc. The world is a very heterogeneous 
place across these and other dimensions. They all shape the environment 
of constraints and affordances for entrepreneurship. Again, we cannot 
attend simultaneously to all dimensions and facets of context. The chal- 
lenge is to focus on examining context in ways that challenges assump- 
tions of mainstream research that serves primarily those who are already 
privileged. Unless CPA-driven research stays focused on this goal, it is too 
easy to get lost in the weeds of the infinite individual differences shaped 
by the intersectional complexities of context and the courses of lives lived 
through them. 

In our view, a core question is “how do entrepreneurs do context?”, 
given the environments in which they are embedded. Challenging—and 
important to the CPA goals of better and more broadly useful science— 
are attempts to understand differences in how founders in very similar 
environments differ in their behavior. This is, for example, one way to 
think about Pahnke and Welter’s (2019) comparison of Silicon Valley and 
the Mittelstand. What is interesting in the first place about the Silicon 
Valley to Mittelstand comparison is not so much the environment—two 
advanced industrial economies with many similarities (though we don’t 
seek to trivialize the differences)—but rather the differences in how entre- 
preneurs respond to these environments and do context. German and 
U.S.-based entrepreneurs in this study respond to similar constraints and 
affordances with very different patterns of entrepreneurship. If we can’t 
readily understand even why and how this happens, our theories must 
be sorely lacking, because most of this important activity takes place 
around the privileged core that our research has come to serve. What 
seems most keenly interesting in their paper is that explaining the dis- 
tinctly different patterns of entrepreneurship between the SVM and the 
Mittelstand Model requires understanding not just the contemporaneous 
circumstances of the founders, but the history of the environment and 
the individuals’ embeddedness within it. This reinforces that explaining 
differences in how entrepreneurs do context requires more attention to 
historical contexts in which they work than is typical of most of our 
research. Such studies also suggest that, despite out long history of focus 
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on such things, we still have something to learn by comparing privileged 
actors across different relatively munificent environments. 

It’s fun to take any other place and compare it to the environment for 
doing entrepreneurship in Silicon Valley. But, of course, doing this comes 
at the risk of continuing to enshrine the SVM as somehow the “stand- 
ard” and treating everything else as less important or interesting “other” 
entrepreneurship. A very different but useful heuristic is to seek out 
founders who face seeming disadvantage in terms of the environments in 
which they are embedded—whether those environments are munificent 
or not, more generally—and to study the different ways in which they 
enact the contexts of their work. Such studies help to sketch out the pos- 
sibilities, mechanisms and limitations of entrepreneurial agency. By caus- 
ing us to observe differences in outcomes from different ways of doing 
context in very similar environments, they can also point us toward use- 
ful insights about what works under what conditions, helping to guide us 
toward making our research useful to those now silenced, disparaged as 
uninteresting or rendered invisible. 

We need systematic comparison of patterns of entrepreneurship across 
different environments that are all unlike the SVM of entrepreneurship. 
One way in which this has happened is in work that describes its context 
as “emerging economies”. Not too long ago, “more” versus “lesser devel- 
oped” was in common use but is now considered inappropriate. Some 
authors continue to use “advanced industrial economies” to distinguish 
what used to be “more developed”. Others use “Global North” versus 
“Global South”, which puts Australia and New Zealand in an awkward 
position if taken literally and generates other complaints as well. We 
think this terminological trouble points not only to evolving political sen- 
sitivities, but also to the need to dismantle “emerging economies” or the 
“Global South” or whatever one might want to call them in our work on 
entrepreneurship. One may very well believe that many emerging econo- 
mies are similar because they have similar histories of difficult placement 
in some world system and that it therefore makes sense to treat them as 
of a piece for many analyses. But to us, for entrepreneurship research, this 
sounds too much like glomming them all together as the same, which is 
easy to do if we focus on the roughly shared ways that they are all differ- 
ent from the SVM. And it’s hard to believe that “shacktowns” (again, our 
apologies to anyone who may find this term offensive) in Latin America, 
Africa and elsewhere don’t share many similarities. But it’s useful for a 
CPA to examine both the similarities and the differences among systemat- 
ically less privileged entrepreneurs and the contexts in which they operate. 

Despite our deepened sensitivities, it is perhaps not too much of an exag- 
geration to compare this to the old days of cultural anthropology, when 
all “primitive” societies where classified together in terms of their position 
relative to more advanced societies (i.e., those where the anthropologists 
lived). It was only through close examination of the variations within and 
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among the “primitive” societies that anthropologists were able to see the 
rich variety of ways that societies (in our terms) did context, or to see that 
there was little basis for the whole racist scholarly rigamarole of ladders 
of ascent from primitive to “civilized” peoples and cultures (King, 2019). 


Small-N Versus Large-N Research in CPA-Driven Approaches 


Still maintaining our focus on the circumstances of individual found- 
ers as the nexus of contextual elements from the founder’s perspective, 
we believe that CPA researchers should attempt to the extent possible 
to understand context from the perspective of the founders themselves. 
There are a number of ways to do this. Perhaps the gold standard is 
through ethnography, where the researcher goes and lives among those 
who are being studied for an extended period of time, trying to under- 
stand them on their own terms before switching from an emic to an etic 
perspective in bringing theory to bear. Unfortunately, this is badly out 
of synch with the temporal rhythms and requirements of most contem- 
porary academic social science careers, perhaps especially in business 
schools. Another way of trying to get to know people on their own terms 
is through so-called “engaged research” in which the researcher partici- 
pates as part of some intervention that may allow them to gain causal 
insights through seeing processes of change that occur in response to the 
interventions (Zahra & Wright, 2011). Unfortunately, it seems to be the 
case that much engaged research has a difficult time making its way into 
our more selective journals, presumably in part because the interventions 
often seem—usually unavoidably—like inadequately structured experi- 
ments (Campbell & Cook, 1979) and perhaps also because the research- 
ers can make few claims to scientific “disinterest”. 

Most qualitative research in entrepreneurship seems to take the form 
of generating theory through cross-case comparative approaches (Baker 
et al., 2017; Eisenhardt, 1989; Perren & Ram, 2004; Yin, 2009). Such 
work can range from collecting data primarily through semi-structured 
interviews (Gioia, Corley, & Hamilton, 2013) with key informants to 
combinations of interviews, observation, participant observation and 
interviews with multiple participants, neighbors and employees. To 
our knowledge, most of the research in entrepreneurship on different 
responses to penurious and otherwise challenging environments have 
been “small-n”, and mainly qualitative studies (Baker et al., 2017) 
focused in specific geographic areas. But there is no reason why this needs 
to be the case. Moving beyond the individual circumstances on which we 
have been focusing, comparative field work that identifies key constructs 
and relationship could easily lead to quantitative theory-testing studies 
using data from structured interviews or even self-completed question- 
naires across multiple locations. As we argued, none of our research can 
ever fully understand the circumstances of any individual in their unique 
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perspective. Every time we are theorizing, we are talking about abstract 
groupings of units: even in single-case or small-n comparative case study 
research, each case is in effect standing in for one or more abstract (and 
intersecting) categories that are assumed to contain more “like it” in the 
broader population. While there may be arguments about degrees of gen- 
eralizability and theoretical versus empirical generalizability, almost no 
one is arguing that they are examining cases that are best understood as 
unique. Thus, the degree to which our research engages with the “emic” 
or is “empathetic” to those we study or gives authentic “voice” to them 
is always limited and a matter of degree. Knee-jerk criticism that stand- 
ardized instruments and abstract characterizations that group people 
together in statistical models based on these characteristics must violate 
the intersectional uniqueness of individuals seem uncompelling to us. 

For example, informal marketplaces such as La Salada outside of Buenos 
Aires, Argentina (Dorado & Fernandez, 2019), or Gariunai in Lithuania 
(Aidis, 2003) are practically important ventures for resource-constrained 
entrepreneurs; these exist in many parts of the world (Mórtenbóck & 
Mooshammer, 2015). We need much more fieldwork on these market- 
places. We also suspect that quantitative, theory testing research exam- 
ining the similarities and differences in how such marketplaces shape 
and are shaped by the patterns of entrepreneurship that surround them 
may eventually turn out to be very fruitful. Such research might tell us a 
great deal about how local entrepreneurs do context and with what out- 
comes, challenging and expanding our current theories of entrepreneurial 
resourcefulness and perhaps providing some practical insights for people 
we usually ignore or disparage as unimportant and uninteresting. 

A body of work that gets into the rut of only doing small-n studies 
risks not being able to see the forest for the trees, just as reliance on 
large-n studies relies on not being able to see the trees—or more specifi- 
cally the diversity of the plant life—for the forest. This tension, of course, 
brings us back squarely to tradeoffs between the simple, the accurate 
and the general. To become robust or influential, CPA-driven streams of 
research need to engage in the respectful, cumulative scientific interplay 
between small and large-n studies and between the gathering and analysis 
of qualitative and quantitative data. The balance between simple, accu- 
rate and general at any given time does not seem to matter much: what 
is important for progress is that new waves of research challenge and 
disrupt whatever has become stale and taken for granted, especially if it 
serves as an ideological buttress for inequality. 

For researchers attempting large-n studies, our discussion points to a 
few potentially useful heuristics. One of these is to pay attention to the 
pattern of control variables in your own and others’ work in an area. Turn- 
ing control variables into core theoretical variables can be an important 
way to challenge what is taken for granted in a body of work (Zahra & 
Wright, 2011). This seems especially likely to be true when the control 
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variables statistically absorb important elements of power or resource 
inequality; for example, race, gender, ethnicity, age, religion, regions and 
other demographic characteristics. Theorizing such variables, as well as 
introducing new variables that smaller-n studies have pointed to as impor- 
tant can challenge and improve accepted understandings. More challeng- 
ing, perhaps, is that many times, some characteristics may be relegated 
to a control variable (or ignored altogether) in large part because most 
empirical cases of the phenomenon are (considered to be) homogenous. 
To extend our prior example: if relatively few university STEM faculty 
who start companies based on their discoveries are African-American 
females, models drawn from random samples may include too few cases 
to examine interesting questions about differences about the intersection of 
race and gender in statistical models. In general, the people who our current 
research seems mostly to serve are themselves in the (privileged) minority, 
and those we argue our research needs to serve include most people. But if 
we examine more privileged entrepreneurial roles, the people who are disad- 
vantaged by broader stratification systems are likely to be much rarer. This 
suggests that some CPA-driven quantitative research is likely to need to rely 
on intentional oversampling of entrepreneurship involving less-privileged 
demographics and environments. This is very directly a model of mindfully 
working to acknowledge the presence of those whose entrepreneurship is 
easily ignored and giving them some voice in our work. It also paves the 
road towards understanding their value and through studying why they 
are so relatively few, the potential value that may be squandered through 
the circumstances in which they live and work. Such oversampling may be 
somewhat challenging but with rather large potential payoffs. These pay- 
offs include driving progress toward making our theories more interesting 
and useful to a broader set of entrepreneurs and potential entrepreneurs. 
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6 Narrating and Visualizing 
Contexts 


There are many research approaches that can be put to good use in 
researching contexts empirically while applying a critical lens. Unfortu- 
nately, our “research methods seem to have become a context in itself, 
irrespective of whether those methods are the best fit with our research 
questions”, and irrespective of whether they are context-sensitive (Brann- 
back & Carsrud, 2016, p. 21). In contrast, doing context critically implies 
a different way of researchers seeing and understanding the world and 
therefore often requires being bold and entrepreneurial when choosing 
how to go about one’s work. Other fields have had long, often richly 
insightful debates as to which research approaches and methods can best 
drive contextualization (see our review in Baker & Welter, 2018). Com- 
munication and media research, socio-linguistics, information science 
and human-computer interaction studies have turned to ethnomethodol- 
ogy, conversation analysis and other interpretative and narrative methods 
(e.g., Bazzanella, 2002; Labov, 1970; McHoul, 2008), which encourage 
researchers to simultaneously look at talk, action and interaction as well 
as embodiment and artifacts within and across contexts, while being 
respectfully observant about how individuals and groups construct the 
contexts in which they operate. An important theme running through 
studies across many disciplines points to the active construction of con- 
texts through language and through non-verbal interactions. For exam- 
ple, de Kok (2008) shows how a cultural context is not only “out there”, 
but also continuously constructed by those who are part of the culture, 
even, tellingly, during the moments in which people react to her as a 
researcher who is an outsider to the country and its culture. Other studies 
use approaches that point to the processes that structure contexts (Broth, 
2008; Broth & Mondada, 2013; McHoul, Rapley, & Antaki, 2008), 
emphasizing the role and importance of non-verbal language, interac- 
tions, movements and artifacts (Dourish, 2004; Dupret & Ferrié, 2008). 
Some suggest how doing context supports a mandate to not only analyze 
but also visualize context (Bar, 2004). Inspired by such approaches, in 
this chapter, we want to focus on some research approaches that promote 
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the study of how contexts are constructed both verbally and visually and 
how researchers can do context in exploring such constructions. 


The Stories We Tell and Listen To: Linguistic Themes in 
Entrepreneurship Research 


Language creates contexts for entrepreneurship, and it contributes to 
changing them. Contextualizing through language emerges as a never- 
ending loop, where speech and actions are shaped by contexts and 
simultaneously renew them (Akman, 2000), thus allowing us to con- 
sider contexts as both shaping and being shaped by entrepreneurs and 
their behavior. In all its facets and varieties, language is a crucial element 
that shapes, influences and constructs contexts and to which we need to 
attend in exploring and explaining differences in entrepreneurship. For 
most of us trained as entrepreneurship researchers and with little expo- 
sure to the tools of linguistics, a major challenge is how we might explore 
not only the hidden (to us) but crucial and informative aspects of nar- 
ratives and stories as well as the manifold other ways language matters. 
The increasing focus of the entrepreneurship field on linguistics methods 
is particularly suited to assisting us in re-storying entrepreneurship in line 
with the CPA we put forward in Part II of this book. 


Linguistic Methods for Doing Context as Researchers 


Better-known linguistic methods in entrepreneurship include discourse 
or narrative analysis and, more recently, corpus-linguistic techniques. 
Research drawing on these approaches highlights the ways that contexts 
are part of the story. Often, when incorporating linguistic methods into 
entrepreneurship research, we continue to do context in ways that mostly 
corroborate and complement our more usual methods. Over time, how- 
ever, linguistic methods have also allowed some researchers to explore 
more critical perspectives. Linguistic approaches can provide a close 
look at the role of language in legitimizing (entrepreneurial) actions and 
behavior within contexts and thereby perhaps more broadly illuminate 
the construction of contexts in which entrepreneurs operate. Individu- 
als construct, re-construct and enact their storylines and narratives in 
part through their engagement with discourses (Berglund, 2015, p. 476) 
which shape the processes through which entrepreneurial actions and 
events become meaningful (Berglund, 2007, p. 87). This applies to entre- 
preneurs and researchers alike. 

A growing body of entrepreneurship studies draws on linguistics in 
ways that can challenge what we otherwise take for granted. As we 
touched upon in Part II of this book, such research studies the use of 
language, words, rhetoric styles or patterns of speech in various texts and 
situations to gain insights into entrepreneurs doing contexts and—albeit 
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sometimes more implicitly—to advance a more critical approach towards 
what constitutes entrepreneurship, its heterogeneity and its everydayness. 
Some authors apply discourse analysis to identify overarching debates 
and discussions around entrepreneurship that would not be visible or rec- 
ognizable were entrepreneurship viewed solely as an individual phenom- 
enon. For example, Cohen and Musson (2000) explored how individuals 
working in a small business were influenced by and reproduced the over- 
arching public enterprise discourse. Others have applied discourse analy- 
sis to examine texts on women’s entrepreneurship (Ahl, 2002), media 
discourses around women entrepreneurs (e.g., Achtenhagen & Welter, 
2007; Achtenhagen & Welter, 2011; Baker, Aldrich, & Liou, 1997; Eik- 
hof, Summers, & Carter, 2013; Ljunggren & Alsos, 2001) or around 
entrepreneurship in general (Achtenhagen & Welter, 2007), analyzing 
the imagery of entrepreneurship as portrayed by media discourses that 
in turn contribute to the general perception of entrepreneurship in our 
societies. Again, as noted in Part II of this book, some research combines 
discourse and linguistic analysis; for example, by analyzing the role of 
metaphors in creating contextualized meanings of entrepreneurship at 
individual, regional or country levels (for an overview of related studies, 
see Welter, 2019). Other studies have examined the role of language and 
narratives in creating or destroying entrepreneurship, promoting particu- 
lar forms or fostering entrepreneurial places. For example, Parkinson, 
Howorth, and Southern (2017) show the influence of language on the 
imagery and reputation of entrepreneurship in deprived communities. 
Roundy (2016) discusses the positive and negative effects of narratives in 
relation to entrepreneurial ecosystems, and Roundy (2019) extends these 
ideas, presenting a model of competing spatial narratives and theorizing 
that the creation or renewal of entrepreneurial ecosystems depends on 
whether new narratives are able to overcome entrenched spatial stories. 
Researchers also have started to apply corpus linguistics (CL), a 
computer-based technique that allows detection of linguistic patterns 
within large corpora of texts, thus extending linguistic analysis forward 
from the manual content analysis of, for example, media representations 
of entrepreneurship (e.g., Achtenhagen & Welter, 2003, 2004; Baker 
et al., 1997). CL combines computational analysis of texts with sub- 
sequent qualitative analysis, thus incorporating some of its richness of 
understanding. CL methods can assist in challenging common myths: for 
example, the use of metaphors, contradictory to what one might expect, 
has shown to be less frequent in news texts than in academic texts (Kren- 
nmayr, 2015). There is a still sparse but growing body of CL studies in 
entrepreneurship research. Parkinson and Howorth (2008) build on CL 
in combination with critical discourse analysis in order to identify com- 
mon linguistic themes on social entrepreneurship, showing how the dis- 
course is anchored in geographical and social contexts of communities 
and collective actions. Chandra (2017) applies CL to a small group of 
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Chinese social entrepreneurs that offer taxi services to physically disa- 
bled people, identifying a number of meta discourses that range from the 
more business-related (marketization, resource mobilization) towards the 
more policy-related (empowerment, publicness). Perren and Dannreuther 
(2012), using CL, illustrate the political discourse around entrepreneur- 
ship as “floating” and constructed from the words around the term, i.e., 
its linguistic context. Roundy and Asllani (2018, 2019) rely on big data 
methods and text mining algorithms. They identify obvious gaps between 
the academic and practitioner discourses on entrepreneurship—something 
which had previously been done manually in entrepreneurship studies on 
the practice of growth talk (e.g., Achtenhagen, Naldi, & Melin, 2010)— 
as well as examining and describing the most frequently used words 
around entrepreneurship and the evolution of their usage. 

Such researchers do not merely analyze how contexts are constructed 
in various ways through language use, they also do contexts themselves, 
in a manner consistent with our description of CPA. First, in many stud- 
ies researchers apply linguistic methods to (openly) question our assump- 
tions underlying common entrepreneurship models—we see these studies 
in particular as promising examples of researchers doing context in ways 
that help to uncover myths of entrepreneurship that shape our work. 
They point to how we, as researchers, contribute to sustaining those 
myths, keeping some voices dominant and others silent as we described 
in the previous chapter. 

Second, researchers draw attention to public and meta-discourses 
and their impact on entrepreneurship, which are submerged in most 
work focusing on entrepreneurship at an individual level, or which treat 
“higher” levels of analysis as uncontested. This includes, for example, 
studies that analyze the media discourse around entrepreneurship and 
look into how places are constructed through meta-narratives, research 
critically reflecting on the narratives around social entrepreneurship (e.g., 
the chapters in Dey & Steyaert, 2010) or research that studies the political 
discourses in which entrepreneurship is embedded (e.g., Dannreuther & 
Perren, 2015; Perren & Dannreuther, 2012), illustrating, for example, 
how official government websites may offer discourses of “domination 
and control” that block entrepreneurs’ agency (Perren & Jennings, 2005). 
It is particularly acute in work that examines struggles over the language 
and definitions applied to “informal sector” entrepreneurship as part of 
attempts to bring it under “control” (Mooshammer, 2015). 

Third, when drawing on narrative and discursive approaches, we also 
do context through the ways in which we analyze and reflect on our 
results, sometimes unconsciously. In their chapter on metaphor method- 
ologies in entrepreneurship, Drakopoulou-Dodd and De Koning (2015) 
recount the example from one of their own projects, a cross-national 
study comparing metaphor use in the newspapers of six countries (Aus- 
tralia, Canada, Ireland, India, the U.K., the U.S.). The authors nicely 
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illustrate their degree of involvement in coding the metaphors: their best 
coding results were achieved for data from less familiar cultural and 
country contexts: Sarah (British origin) coded best on the Indian mate- 
rial, Alice (Canadian origin) best on the Australian data. For us their 
coding best for unfamiliar contexts confirms that we as researchers may 
sometimes do context better if we are not (too) familiar with the cul- 
ture, institutions or places we study, because then we are better able to 
recognize that which does not “fit” our preconceived notions—thereby 
shedding light on outliers and interesting differences in entrepreneurship. 
This is not a contradiction of our earlier claim regarding the benefits of 
anthropological immersion or collaboration with “locals”, but it does 
reinforce how our own circumstances change what we are able to see as 
new and different. 


From Talking to Writing About Entrepreneurship 


In the second book of the “Movements in Entrepreneurship” series, 
Hjorth and Steyaert (2004a, p. VIII) made the case for discursive and nar- 
rative methods as approaches that allow entrepreneurship researchers to 
take in “fresh air from and following new winds from neighbouring dis- 
ciplines such as anthropology and literary studies (. . .) and their recent 
explorations of the linguistic turn through narrative, dramaturgical, fic- 
tive, conversational and discursive projects”. The editors point out that the 
chapters they present in their anthology “come with embodied experiences 
rather than with armchair observations” (Hjorth & Steyaert, 2004b, p. 1). 
The chapters use a broad variety of narrative and discursive approaches 
to highlight different—under-researched, silent—aspects of entrepreneur- 
ship across very different environments, illustrating how entrepreneurship 
is constructed and how entrepreneurs do context, and at the same time, 
demonstrating different facets of how researchers do context. 

For example, anthropologist Lindh de Montoya (2004) vividly 
describes the entrepreneurial strategies of a family of taxi-owners in 
Caracas, the capital of Venezuela. She also discusses her involvement, 
pointing out that narrative approaches warrant the researchers to follow, 
document and listen, question and think about “what people say in a way 
that strives to see beyond the words, to read between the lines” (Lindh de 
Montoya, 2004, p. 75). The author suggests that such approaches may 
be academically riskier, for they immediately put the researcher into the 
“chaos of life, the seeming impossibility of obtaining reliable informa- 
tion as one succumbs to the inevitable selective memory, perspective and 
subjectivity” (Lindh de Montoya, 2004, p. 75) of both researchers and 
interviewees. But she points out that this is the reality of how businesses 
develop (and, we want to add, also the reality of research that relies on 
direct contact with people as they go about their business). Thus, narrative 
and discursive approaches push us towards reflecting on the suitability of 
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our research approaches in general if we aim to capture the messiness of 
entrepreneurship and the real world of entrepreneurs, at least before we 
distill it into theoretical abstractions. A different writing style is visible in 
these studies and many others that rely on narrative approaches: abun- 
dant quotes and other ways of giving voice to those individuals or groups 
that researchers study are common to most of these texts. 

Katz (2004) mused on the role of the researcher in the narrative pro- 
cess, emphasizing that we have an influence on the stories we choose 
to tell as well as on the ways we engage with and tell them. Through 
stories, we create a reality of which we are also part (Hosking & Hjorth, 
2004). We propose to take these thoughts even further, suggesting that 
doing context as researchers should also involve thinking critically about 
our own use of language in academic writing (and, as we will discuss 
later in this chapter, on how we use or can combine imagery in academic 
writing). Academic writing in our discipline follows certain rules, heu- 
ristics and templates (Shepherd & Wiklund, 2019). Does that prevent us 
from trying out different ways of narrating entrepreneurship in our pub- 
lications? Why are different writing styles (in our view, frequently also 
more engagingly written) so often to be found in conference proceedings, 
(edited) books, lesser-valued journals (because their impact factors are 
low and they are not rated as tenure-relevant by our institutions)—i.e., 
outlets that probably would not gain much readership? Arguably, there 
may be facets of language, as spoken and written words, that convention- 
ally trained entrepreneurship researchers may consider not “scientific” 
enough to be persuasive, not least because they are not part of what we 
are trained to use, read and write, analyze and present. Some have paid 
attention to how the types of texts we use influences our understand- 
ing of entrepreneurship. For example, Smith (2015b) suggests poetry as 
(another) legitimate narrative about entrepreneurship, as poems convey 
both passion and power; they also apply to our auditory and visual senses 
(whilst academic writing often tries to restrict itself to only one sense). 
He further points to the fact that some of us may relate to poems, oth- 
ers not. We are not claiming that the language of poetry should supplant 
the language of social science in our work, but only that there perhaps 
is room for a lot more useful variation and intentional craft in how we 
construct our papers. If mathematics is the language of science, it is not 
typically the language of social science and almost never the language of 
entrepreneurship theory. Indeed, there is no such well-defended model 
for communicating the results of our work: only legitimate, taken-for- 
granted, tired and very slowly adapting and highly constricted form of 
legitimacy-seeking discourse. We believe our field would benefit from giv- 
ing people the chance to be more creative in getting their ideas across. 

But back to the somewhat extreme case of poetry. Bill Gartner is known 
for using haikus—Japanese 17-syllable poems—to illustrate his thoughts, 
which forces him to be short, succinct and to the point (contrary to our 
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sometimes long-winded discussion sections—or, you might be thinking, 
parts of this book!). Examples can be found in one of the “Movements 
in Entrepreneurship” books (Hjorth & Steyaert, 2010), in Welter and 
Gartner (2016) or in Gartner (2015), which was published in a manage- 
ment journal. Another memorable example of writing in a different style 
is his “Entrepreneurship-hop”. One of us, co-editing a Special Issue of 
Entrepreneurship Theory and Practice on “Entrepreneurship Research 
in Europe” (Welter & Lasch, 2008), asked Bill to provide some conclud- 
ing thoughts, which he submitted in hip-hop form (Gartner, 2008). He 
also presented this as keynote at the ICSB World Conference in Turku, 
2007—to many frowning and non-understanding faces in the academic 
audience (as well as to the delight of others). It also proved not that easy 
to adjust Bill’s hip-hop to the rather strict requirements of the journal 
publisher—we puzzled quite a bit about the request (of how) to write 
an abstract for hip-hop writing; and also had to change Bill’s reference 
style adapted to the hip-hop rhythm, to the “normal” journal style, 
notwithstanding that the publisher (not the journal editor Ray Bagby, 
though) took some persuading that this was a serious academic article. 
This serves as a reminder of the (formal) difficulties researchers may face 
when turning to (albeit, in this case, extreme) non-traditional academic 
writing formats in traditional academic outlets. 

Still, we have identified several pieces of writing that are “daring to be 
different” (Smith & Anderson, 2007a). To mention just a few: examples 
range from constructing serious fiction about counselling an entrepre- 
neur that highlights the everydayness of entrepreneurship but also serves 
to visualize our theoretical concepts (Damgaard, Piihl, & Klyver, 2004), 
to the dialogue between two researchers setting out to construct a fic- 
tional drama on opportunity identification for a conference and nearly 
ending up realizing their own business ideas (Fletcher & Watson, 2007a), 
to letting the people within a small construction business speak for them- 
selves to make their voices and their silences heard (Fletcher & Watson, 
2007b) and to imagining one story through many different voices, as 
in a special issue of the Journal of Business Venturing (Gartner, 2007), 
where the authors all used different approaches to narrate and critically 
question the “Toy Story” (Ahl, 2007; Allen, 2007; Baker, 2007; Fletcher, 
2007; Hjorth, 2007; O’Connor, 2007; Steyaert, 2007). The writing style 
in these sort of papers sometimes seems more engaging and is some- 
times outright passionate, as it manages not only to capture the voices of 
those interviewed by giving them “voice” but, in the case of Damgaard 
et al. (2004) and Fletcher and Watson (2007a)—, also nicely displays 
the personal style of the researchers. This is perhaps more visible to us 
for already knowing some of the authors. We already suggested that it is 
probably mostly well-established researchers who it is fair to invite to be 
more daring, as they have fewer worries about “getting enough hits in 
elite journals” for tenure and promotion. Alas, and nonetheless, even the 
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more established among us tend to be stuck in and to favor and celebrate 
the “ways of doing research” that have brought us whatever success we 
have seen. 

Fortunately, there are also encouraging examples of earlier career 
entrepreneurship researchers who decided to be “non-conformist” in 
their ways of writing and talking about entrepreneurship. For instance, in 
a book chapter about how to get qualitative research published (Smith & 
Anderson, 2007a), Robert Smith, then still a doctoral student with his 
co-author, Alistair Anderson, talks about “being different” and working 
with a more impressionistic approach in writing up his results, which, 
however, also forced him to publish “elsewhere”—in books and lesser- 
ranked journals or those outside his own academic field, or only available 
in electronic forms (Smith & Anderson, 2007a, pp. 446-452). Despite 
the difficulties, these and similar writings show the inventiveness, playful- 
ness and creativity possible when researchers present their results in very 
many different ways—and we would like to make a call for all of us to 
be more daring in not only studying language, words and texts as they 
shape entrepreneurship, but also how we present stories and narratives. 
The richness that language allows us spans the full range of our work 
from our encounters with entrepreneurs to our encounters with editors, 
reviewers and readers. And unnecessary strictures on our attention to 
and crafting of language can impoverish all parts of our work. 


Between Narrating and Seeing: Semiotics and Visual 
Social Sciences 


Semiotics in Entrepreneurship Studies 


Smith and Anderson (2007b) suggest a focus on semiotics in studying 
entrepreneurship. The authors describe their own journey in learning to 
apply semiotics to various texts and pictures, pointing to the subjectivity 
of the method as a challenge for researchers wanting to use it: “Semiotic 
analysis is a comparative, interpretative methodology that permits the 
subjectivication of the objective. Indeed, it demands that one be subjec- 
tively analytical” (Smith & Anderson, 2007b, p. 185). Their semiotic 
model shows how we can construct meanings from signs and expres- 
sions, be they visual, print- or film/television-based or textual, thus 
allowing researchers to do context from both verbal and visual perspec- 
tives. Importantly, the semiotic analysis does not proceed linearly, but 
is characterized by simultaneously moving between the “doing” (as the 
authors label it, p. 188) of going through the material and the “analysis”. 
Semiotic analysis allows entrepreneurship researchers to create, extract 
and communicate the meaning of what constitutes entrepreneurship, 
with particular emphasis on the “pictoriality of the entrepreneurial con- 
struct” (Smith & Anderson, 2007b, p. 188). Their account of how they 
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themselves applied semiotics in different studies (Table 7.5, pp. 186-187) 
already points out the active role of researchers in using this method. 
Smith and Neergaard (2015) present a fascinating example of researchers 
doing context when deconstructing and re-storying an entrepreneur’s tale, 
as they progress from more traditional qualitative research approaches 
(documentary research, narrative analysis, interview) towards analyz- 
ing semiotics and the aesthetics of the entrepreneurial journey. However, 
their semiotic papers often lack the visual imagery which is instead some- 
times relegated to a vivid, but nonetheless textual description of what the 
images contain. For example, in Smith and Anderson (2003), the authors 
outlined the semiotics of entrepreneurial identity, based on an analysis 
of 20 images of either entrepreneurs or images associated with entrepre- 
neurship that point to the identities of successful of entrepreneurs. None 
of the images is to be found in the manuscript, though. They discuss the 
difficulties of getting such research published, pointing to how (we need 
to add: at that time when journals still were circulated in printed version) 
editors and publishers were unwilling to print and publish images and 
photographs, because of cost. But, we believe, the difficulties also relate 
to most of us being unskilled at and unfamiliar with how, why and when 
to incorporate images into our projects. We return to this theme later. 

Smith (2015c, p. 76) suggests that the use of visual methods in entre- 
preneurship research could produce new insights and add new nuances 
to our analyses because our research tends to favor the written over other 
semiotic forms such as visual (or sensory). His own studies vividly dem- 
onstrate that a more visual research approach assists in making us aware 
of issues such as how gender, class and other distinctions influence our 
common perceptions of typical entrepreneurship, demonstrating how 
entrepreneurship is socially constructed as typical male or typical female 
through both texts and imagery (Smith, 2014) as well as highlighting 
which images we construe of entrepreneurship in general (Smith, 2015a). 
In Smith (2014), the author combined a semiotic analysis of novels with 
female heroines with a photomontage analysis on 100 images of women 
entrepreneurs, to identify typical representations of women entrepre- 
neurs. Similar to working with post-it notes, he placed images on a wall, 
moving them around until visual themes and metaphors emerged—his 
description of the analysis demonstrates a vivid picture of a researcher 
doing context and visualizing entrepreneurship in different ways than 
just reading through and coding interview notes. 

Smith (2015a) turns to “con‘text’ualizing” the jacket covers of entre- 
preneurship textbooks. Methodologically, the author draws on estab- 
lished case analysis techniques, by starting with a stand-alone analysis 
of each cover, then coding and integrating his observations into themes, 
and writing up the results as visual research vignettes. He identified sev- 
eral overarching visual metaphors—ranging, for example, from biologi- 
cal and scientific/technological ones to craft-based metaphors, metaphors 
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representing masculinity (such as the typical picture of a gentleman smok- 
ing a cigar) or surrealist ones which appear to be action related but with- 
out a clear visual meaning. Interestingly, the images do not present much 
evidence of the entrepreneur as hero, confirming how a visual analysis 
can add tension to our understanding and suggest a broader and perhaps 
more realistic picture of entrepreneurship. Perhaps this also reflects the 
underlying reality that most entrepreneurs put forth as “heroes” don’t 
rely on textbooks and most entrepreneurs who rely on textbooks don’t 
take a heroic route. 

Similarly, Smith (2015c, p. 78) applied visual ethnography to a study of 
family businesses in Scotland, in order to “uncover the concept of ‘lived 
business narratives’ (as opposed to told narrative)”, suggesting that fam- 
ily business researchers use visual ethnography (e.g., films, photos) as a 
means to analyze the contexts in which family businesses operate and fam- 
ily relations occur: “Visual ethnography (. . .) captures so much more, for 
example, feelings, emotions and values”. In this study, he draws on visual 
content analysis (see Bell & Davison, 2013, p. 173) to identify additional 
aspects of the family business he studied, moving from a stand-alone anal- 
ysis of each photograph to coding his observations, to collapsing them 
into categories to presenting the themes emerging from his analysis. 

In their review of visual management studies, Bell and Davison (2013) 
claim to identify a visual turn in the management field. They categorize 
visual management studies based on research approaches, referring to the 
technologies used to collect data and the type of image-based data col- 
lected (static, moving, multimodal), and to theoretical frameworks guid- 
ing data analysis. In their introduction to a special issue on “Towards an 
articulation of the material and visual turn in organization studies”, Box- 
enbaum, Jones, Meyer, and Svejenova (2018, p. 602) provide an overview 
of previous organizational studies on “visuality” which they understand 
as research that focuses on “how meaning is created, communicated and 
stored through visual means”. They show that related research either 
focuses on the roles that “visuality plays methodologically and conceptu- 
ally”, or “as a unique mode of meaning construction and enactment”. 

In an earlier chapter of this book, we elaborated on research that 
showed how entrepreneurs do context visually, by emphasizing the inter- 
play of the verbal and the non-verbal through words, images and actions. 
We briefly return to this research now, asking whether these studies also 
allow us a closer look at researchers doing context through visualizing. 
The answer is “yes, sometimes and if so, to a certain extent, but”! To 
illustrate our response, we present two examples of studies that posi- 
tion themselves differently as regards the role of researchers in analyzing 
multimodal data. Clarke (2011) who analyzed the visual symbols entre- 
preneurs employ to achieve support for their ventures, drew on visual 
ethnography: she shadowed the entrepreneurs in the three companies she 
analyzed, videoing where possible and writing field notes where camera 
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use would have been too obtrusive. The author reflects a bit on her own 
role, but, having made herself as unobtrusive as possible, including using 
a small camera, she reflects less on how her “being there” might have 
impacted what she observed. Barberá-Tomás, Castello, de Bakker, and 
Zietsma (2019) present a fascinating longitudinal analysis of social entre- 
preneurs and their use of multi-modal (verbal and visual) interactions to 
promote their business. The authors draw on a wide array of data includ- 
ing social media posts and photos. However, neither does their manu- 
script present any of the visuals nor do the authors reflect on their own 
role, instead following established procedures for qualitative research in 
coding their rich verbal and visual material. 

While these and similar studies make fascinating reading, as they draw 
on different (visual, multi-modal) techniques to collect data from entre- 
preneurs, we think that we have not yet realized the full potential of 
what can be achieved with attending seriously to the visual across the 
processes of entrepreneurship research. Entrepreneurs do context in part 
through reliance on the visual, researchers do context in part through 
visual means, and they can tell the story of their research in part through 
visuals that reflect the experience of the entrepreneurs. We seldom see 
these opportunities pursued, soup to nuts, in our research: to date, mostly 
only words—in the utterances of entrepreneurs, in the research materi- 
als and data assembled by researchers, and in the research “reports” we 
publish—are allowed pride of place across the span of the research pro- 
cess. This is particularly visible (pun intended) in the restricted ways that 
we present visual data. For example, most of the visual images of any sort 
are used “merely” as illustrations supporting texts, or they are treated as 
“simply” non-verbal data that can be presented and analyzed in much 
the same ways as verbal qualitative material. We now turn to explore 
some of the possibilities that originate from other social sciences. 


Moving Towards Photography: Visual Anthropology 
and Sociology 


We now turn to outlining some of the insights that can be gained from 
looking at anthropology and sociology, both disciplines with visual 
research streams and a tradition of combining pictures with their writ- 
ten words. These disciplines have often focused on images in their social 
contexts, emphasizing the social use of photographs to understand a 
phenomenon. This contrasts with photography as a scholarly field, or 
media studies, which more typically engage in the study of the images 
as such (Pink, 2003, p. 186). We will not participate here in the ongo- 
ing critiques or contestation about the use of images in social research 
but will rather focus on elaborating why we believe that our own 
discipline—and in particular CPA-infused research—could benefit from 
a turn to the visual. 
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Researchers have used images in many different ways from which we 
can borrow. For example, we can create pictures to study contexts and 
entrepreneurship; we can analyze photographs others have taken (Harper, 
1988); or we can use photographs to start a conversation with the com- 
munities, groups or entrepreneurs one studies. Anthropologists have had 
a long tradition of the first technique, i.e., using their own photography 
or film in their studies. A classic example is the photographic study of 
the Balinese by Bateson and Mead (1942), which the authors themselves 
describe as an experimental innovation. They wanted to capture more of 
the Balinese culture and society than they considered feasible through the 
usual methods of their field. The resulting publication presents several 
photographs, which are put into context through short descriptions of 
what can be seen in the pictures and thematic analyses. Notwithstand- 
ing their innovative approach and Margaret Mead’s passionate call for 
moving anthropology from being a “discipline of words” towards inte- 
grating more of the visual (Mead, 1995), their study on Bali also reflects 
the observational approach that characterized social research methods at 
that time (Pink, 2003). 

This is important because, if we are to use historical images—or any 
images taken by others—for entrepreneurship research, it is our role and 
responsibility to acknowledge the time and historical situations in which 
these images have been taken. Otherwise, we may invite critique and 
dismissal of works as sexist, derogatory or racist, as has frequently hap- 
pened with some of the older photographic works in anthropology, based 
on the failure of those mounting the critiques to contextualize the “visual 
images and practices in their historical contexts of their production and 
viewing” (Pink, 2003, p. 185). In such cases, we must do context by try- 
ing to understand how the researchers “back then” did context as they 
tried to give voice to how the people, they studied did context. Even if we 
are critical of some of the beliefs or values that may have infused earlier 
work, we need to avoid blithely asserting a morally privileged position 
that perverts what can be learned from others’ well-meaning efforts. 

One of the visual sociologists whose work we have come to cherish and 
believe to be highly relevant to entrepreneurship researchers, is Douglas 
Harper. He has a fascinating personal narrative style, taking one along 
on his various journeys and explorations, showing his fascination with 
the medium of photography, whilst explicating the difficulties in getting 
access to the people he wanted to study and in making sense of what he 
saw in the images. In his various studies, he uses photography in differ- 
ent ways: documenting history, eliciting interviews and developing argu- 
ments about social change (Harper, 2003). 

Photo elicitation or photo interviewing resembles more commonly used 
participatory methods in social sciences. Photo elicitation uses “images 
as a means to an end, rather than as an end in and of itself” (Harper, 
2012, p. 155). Collier (1957) undertook an experiment, interviewing 
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with photographs and without. He and his collaborators approached 
four informants. Where the interviews were accompanied by photos, 
the respondents were more concrete and to the point (which however, 
cut down on potentially interesting distractions in the responses), more 
emphatic and passionate about what they liked and disliked, and they also 
gave more specific information about their co-workers. The interviewers 
could also detect when interviewees were ignorant about a theme. More- 
over, the pictures made informants forget about the notebooks where the 
researchers recorded their responses, whilst the respondent in the photo- 
less interview was more nervous about the scribbled notes. Collier (1957) 
concluded that the photographs helped the interviewees to recall memo- 
ries and thereby reduced potential misunderstandings. 

Harper used this technique in talking to Willie, “the Zen master of 
junk” (Harper, 2012, p. 156). Willie owned a small shop (Harper, 1987). 
Harper reports that Willie saw Harper’s work of crafting and recrafting 
a book from the words and photos and ideas he had accumulated to be 
reminiscent of his own work as a craftsman and “general mechanic” 
in a small shop embedded in a community. The book was a collabo- 
ration between Harper and Willie in many ways. In particular, Harper 
would document Willie’s work and the context in which he did it. Willie 
would comment upon the photographs and explain what he was doing 
and thinking. Harper’s narratives, the photographs of Willie and his 
work and Willie’s own narratives are all incorporated in this compact 
and—to us—highly moving book and its broader narrative on the cost 
of changes to work, community and craft. Harper (2012, p. 159) sug- 
gests that photo elicitation interviews hold even more advantages than 
the sharper memorizing Collier (1957) identified: they generated “Ver- 
stehen” in the sense of a deep mutual feeling towards the other’s point 
of view, characterized by setting aside one’s own assumptions of how 
the world works and instead accepting the other’s world as is shown 
by them. Researchers have also asked potential informants to take pic- 
tures themselves and then talk about them. For example, Bach (2001), 
an educational researcher working with girls, has invited them to photo- 
graph their worlds inside and outside of schools. She suggests that self- 
created images “thicken ways of seeing” (Bach, 2001, p. 7), allowing 
the girls to re-create and share their world with outsiders not familiar 
with their lives. Such methods give “voice” to insider perspectives, offer- 
ing us new insights, as seeing “stereotypes from the inside humanizes 
what are otherwise one-dimensional social types” (Harper, 1988, p. 65). 
Besides educational, health and community researchers, sociologists, 
anthropologists—and reaching beyond academia, political activists and 
non-governmental organizations—have developed this further, draw- 
ing on the method of photovoice (see Harper, 2012 for an overview of 
related studies. In the U.K., there also exists a charity organisation, “Pho- 
tovoice”, which trains community and social organisations in applying 
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such techniques in their work, cf. https://photovoice.org/). The aim is to 
engage and involve participants and interviewees in (research) projects in 
order to make the invisible visible and heard—thus suggesting a poten- 
tial path toward dealing with our concerns about entrepreneurs who are 
disparaged or rendered invisible or silent. 

Documenting history and developing arguments about social change 
characterize another one of Harper’s books, about hidden and unknown 
aspects of the U.S. culture. Good Company: A Tramp Life (Harper, 2016) 
is a fascinating, very personal narrative about homelessness in the Ameri- 
can subculture of hobos or tramps. This work resonates with descrip- 
tions in the novels of John Steinbeck or Jack Kerouac, but here they are 
illustrated with Harper’s own photographs. In the early 1970s, Harper 
travelled with tramps, experiencing their world close-up. Reflecting on 
his experiences for the revised edition of his book (first published in 1982, 
third edition in 2016), he pointed out that his work allowed him to ques- 
tion several assumptions sociologists (and society) hold about homeless 
people. He also reflected on his initial naiveté and idealistic views of the 
group he travelled with, putting those down to his upbringing in a small 
Midwestern town where “most stories came out reasonably well and peo- 
ple by and large did what they said they were going to do” (Harper, 2016, 
p. 157). This simultaneously illustrates something about how researchers 
doing context, by immersing themselves into a group and its culture, can 
“grow”, becoming more self-reflective and critically reflective of taken- 
for-granted assumptions and ways of doing context. 

In Harper (2003), the author discusses the “virtues, difficulties and 
limitations of photographic ethnography” (p. 241), using his study on 
the changes in farming and rural life, in which he both documented and 
critiqued the increasing industrialization of agriculture. To construct a 
period of history in American agriculture, he used photographs from an 
extensive historical archive of Standard Oil New Jersey (SONJ), estab- 
lished during 1943-52. SONJ had commissioned this set of pictures to 
improve its public image. Harper was able to discuss the importance in 
his role as a researcher of being aware of how the SONJ commission 
could have influenced the photographers and shaped what ended up in 
the archive as photographers were instructed to show how agrarian soci- 
eties worked with petroleum (Harper, 2003, p. 250). He highlights the 
ideological “shading” of the archive: the photos did not display prob- 
lematic aspects of changing farm communities, but rather the more idyl- 
lic and stereotypic sides of rural life and agriculture such as landscapes, 
pasturing animals and women and men in their traditional roles. 

The material and technical characteristics of photography at the time 
shaped the manner in which such ideological shading was constructed. 
Only very few of the pictures directly attempt to convey social processes, 
but even those that did not are ideologically interesting. For example, 
Harper (2003, p. 253) uses a photo of farm hands sitting at dinner in a 
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farmhouse to show how photographers may, for technical reasons, dis- 
tort a scene: the picture appears brighter and perhaps more optimistic 
than the actual scene it reflects. The dining room would never have been 
as intensively lighted as it appears in the photograph, but the lighting 
was required for the photographers to achieve depth in the image and 
to show everyone sitting at the table. Similarly, the heavy cameras of 
that time often required tripod use, which technically prevented much of 
what we are used to today, namely snapshots and on-the-spot pictures, 
as well as so-called street photography. The pictures therefore displayed 
little that was spontaneous, giving the archive something of an overall 
bucolic and even timeless sense of place. Similarly, portraits of farmhands 
Harper found in the SONJ archives frequently showed them “in poses 
reminiscent of Socialist Realism, as heroic common people” (Harper, 
2003, p. 254). This, again, was likely in large part an outcome of the 
technology as much as or more than a stylistic choice. During these times, 
photographs often were made with double lens reflex cameras. These are 
commonly carried at one’s chest, with the photographer looking down 
into the camera, so the camera was usually lower than the subject, and 
tilted upwards when taking a picture, making the subjects appear larger 
than life (Becker, 1974, p. 23) The ideological element would likely 
have more to do with the selection of the resulting images as part of the 
archive. Or perhaps the photographers, aware of how the images would 
appear, were able to guess what would find favor with SONJ, letting the 
selection process take place at the time the photographs were made. 
Becker (1974, p. 23) suggests that photographers’ stylistic devices 
play a decisive role in how we perceive the resulting images, drawing 
on the example of Paul Strand’s portraits of peasants from all over the 
world. Strand’s eye-level camera perspective as well as his decision to let 
people pose in the ways they chose and felt comfortable with, created 
images that convey respect for the people he photographed. Although 
we do not want to go into technical details, we still believe the points 
made by Harper (2003) and Becker (1974) are too important to not 
consider here. Both authors emphasize that photographic techniques 
and the physical characteristics of camera itself, the conscious choices 
made about lighting, shadows and what to frame and what to leave 
out influence what we see. In the case of using historical pictures for 
our research, this would imply that we need to know about and con- 
sider how such factors as well as the photographic fashions of the time 
might have influenced picture taking and the outcomes we look at. The 
same lessons apply, of course, but may be more difficult to discern if 
we are using contemporary photographs or even those, we might create 
ourselves. The interplay of framing decisions and of materials and the 
technology is of importance for us if we are to use photography. But 
this does not mean that we all need to be skilled photographers to make 
informed interpretations: a little bit of awareness and information can 
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go a long way in this regard. We will come back to this again later in this 
chapter. More generally, we need to think of visual images, old or new 
as artifacts of craft and construction—and not just as direct reflections 
of some reality—much as we have learned to do in our understanding of 
writing and writing styles as artifacts of craft and construction. 


Arriving at Photography and Arts 


We now will take the visual turn in our discipline in a different direction, 
suggesting—analogous to our discussion earlier in this chapter of more 
daring ways we might present our research results—even more daring 
approaches to using visuals. These approaches are inspired by disciplines 
outside the social sciences. Becker (1974, p. 6) argued that photogra- 
phy, although becoming more personal and artistic, has continued to be 
political whilst sociology, over the years, has become more academic and 
forgetful about documentary and other uses of photography. We would 
like to add that our own field, entrepreneurship research, never has had 
an explicit visual tradition. When researchers do occasionally make use 
of imagery, they mostly restrict themselves to extending techniques and 
approaches that are typical for qualitative analysis, perhaps illustrating 
their articles with pictures or providing straightforward analysis of some 
images (with a few notable exceptions as we outlined earlier). Still, doing 
context through imagery of whatever sorts can bring silenced stories and 
silenced voices to the fore (Berglund & Wigren-Kristoferson, 2012). But 
work by people in other fields shows that we could do much more. 

In stark contrast to the work we have described so far are projects and 
publications by photographers, artists and multi-artist research groups, 
to which we now turn. We want to point out that this is a selective review 
of photographers, projects and webpages that caught our attention as 
soon as we started to discuss how to apply the CPA to visualizing entre- 
preneurship. We do not lay claim to a systematic review, nor do we want 
to suggest that photographers or artists are “better” social scientists. 
Rather, we have been searching for different visual ways of “doing con- 
text” as researchers, i.e., for ways that would allow us to see, listen to, 
give voice to, portray, theorize and serve everyday entrepreneurs—and 
we believe that there is something we can learn from photographers and 
artists in this regard. We can use our agency as researchers to differ- 
ently illustrate the agency of, for example, marginalized groups, to show 
their “normalcy” and “everydayness”, or their interesting difference 
and variation and unique perspectives and thereby to make them part 
of the mainstream of what we study even as they cause us to challenge 
our taken-for-granted assumptions of what constitutes entrepreneur- 
ship. Also, the interpretations we outline in the following are ours, if 
not referenced, and we want to emphasize that neither of us has learnt, 
yet, how to read and critique photographs. We don’t see this—for this 
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moment and this purpose—as disadvantage, but as advantage: what we 
show throughout the next sections are our personal impressions and 
reactions (some rather emotional and passionate), as rather traditional 
entrepreneurship researchers to the works we have identified. We hope 
this speaks to some other entrepreneurship researchers in ways that more 
astute and sophisticated treatments by “professionals” might not and in 
general seemingly have not. 


Visualizing the Invisible 


Photography has from its beginnings been used as a tool to explore soci- 
ety (Becker, 1974). The German photographer August Sander, for exam- 
ple, started his main and unfinished artistic project “People of the 20th 
Century” during the Weimar Republic, aiming to find archetypes of every 
possible “type, social class, sub-class, job, vocation, privilege” (Berger, 
2009, p. 31). He assembled his photographs into seven groups, each 
with several subgroups: the farmer, the craftsman, the woman—where he 
managed to present women in both their traditional roles as wives and 
mothers but also as modern and emancipated working women (which to 
us already clearly illustrates the tensions between society’s expectations 
and what women wanted for themselves that remain apparent in German 
society today (Welter, 2006)), the classes and professions, the artists, the 
big city and the “last human beings” (Die Photographische Sammlung/ 
SK Stiftung Kultur, 2017). The latter includes moving photographs of, 
in Sander’s labelling, “idiots, the sick, the insane and matter” (“matter” 
including dead people and the death mask of his son), showing all those 
portrayed as “human beings”, with—as we see his photographs nearly a 
century later—compassion towards his people, and without any negative 
connotations. 

The same applies to his portfolio of “Traveling people” (those labeled 
“gypsies” and transients). His deeply human and unprejudiced (accord- 
ing to Walter Benjamin, cited in Berger, 2009, p. 31) perspective of seeing 
people did not conform or find favor with the Nazi regime, therefore an 
early publication from 1926, with 60 of his portraits, was taken out of 
circulation by the Nazis, and the printing plates were destroyed (Betan- 
court Nunez, 2018). After the Second World War, Sander added portfo- 
lios of the “persecuted” (Jews persecuted during the Nazi regime) and 
“political prisoners”, which were taken by his son Erich Sander, himself 
a political prisoner for 10 years and who died in prison in 1944. 

Sander’s art was to show people as they are, approaching them respect- 
fully without regard to the position they held in society. He nevertheless 
managed to point to their social differences and everyday life concerns: 
for example, with a touch “of irony” for the industrialist, or fear in the 
faces of the Jewish people that passed through his studio because they 
needed new passport photos (Betancourt Nunez, 2018, p. 16). John 
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Berger, who admired Sander’s work, also pointed to his apparent ease in 
relating to the people he photographed, asking: “What did August Sander 
tell his sitters before he took their pictures? And how did he say it so that 
they all believed him in the same way”? (Berger, 2009, p. 31). Alfred 
Dóblin, as a novelist himself a deep chronicler of everyday city life and its 
tragedies in the 1930s, characterized Sander's photographs as a “philoso- 
pher's expressions; each one speaks for itself, and altogether in the way 
in which they are arranged, they are more eloquent than anything I could 
say”, even suggesting that Sander “has succeeded in writing sociology not 
by writing, but by producing photographs” (Dóblin, 2018, p. 39). 

A more recent example of an impressive, but totally different, pho- 
tographic investigation is Eskildsen and Rinne’s (2009) book about the 
Roma peoples: between 2000 and 2006, the photographer (Eskildsen) 
and writer (Rinne) travelled to seven different countries (in chronologi- 
cal order of travels: Hungary, India, Greece, Romania, France, Russia, 
Finland), to document and learn about their lives in different societies 
and cultures. Roma have been travelling around for more than 600 years. 
They are one of the invisible ethnic minorities in most European coun- 
tries, becoming visible only once they “disturb” our daily life. The “Roma 
Reisen” presents a vivid verbal and pictorial story of this largely invis- 
ible and silenced ethnic minority, which attempts to keep (some of) its 
traditions, both adapting to and defying the societies they live in, but— 
as is apparent from the photographs—to which they do not belong. In 
Europe, many of the Roma minority, ca. 20 million people, are refugees 
or stateless and where they seem to be integrated into societies (as is 
the case with the Sinti in Germany), they often avoid showing that they 
belong to the Roma people. In such cases the “othering” of the Roma is 
a joint result of them being made invisible and their adaptation to this 
disparagement, creating something of a self-reinforcing cycle. 

There are many examples of photographers offering visual interpre- 
tations of inequalities, violence, migration, gender and society, which 
go beyond documenting current affairs towards making present to us 
those otherwise marginalized as invisible and silent. We will describe in 
a bit more detail some of the varied works on migration that photogra- 
phers have produced, as these strikingly illustrate many of the facets and 
nuances of pictorial approaches to a theme, suggesting potential for us, 
as entrepreneurship scholars, to attempt the inclusion of those “others” 
more typically disparaged, silenced or rendered invisible. These works 
present varied perspectives on migration, illustrating its diversity and 
the manifold reasons why people migrate. Projects range from worker 
migration in the U.S. in the wake of environmental catastrophes in the 
1930s, as reflected in the works of Dorothea Lange, to the first wave 
of invited guest-worker migration within Europe, from Southern Euro- 
pean to Northern European countries in the 1960 and 1970s, as rep- 
resented by the works of John Berger and Jean Mohr, to the currently 
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too-commonplace situations of people taking flight from wars, con- 
flicts, economic distress and environmental disasters, represented by the 
Lampedusa and the atlas projects and by Ai Weiwei’s art. 

Dorothea Lange’s “migrant mother” has become something of the 
visual icon for the domestic migration of working poor in the United 
States during 1935-1941. Lange, the daughter of second-generation 
immigrants from Germany (1895-1965), is one of the best-known docu- 
mentarians covering the domestic migration of working poor in the U.S. 
during this time. She moved from successful portrait photography (she 
owned her own studio in San Francisco) to finding her passion doing 
social documentary, photographing—amongst other projects—the Great 
Depression in the 1930s. Her “guiding creed was the transformative and 
motivating power of seeing”, and she was “driven by a deep belief that 
seeing the effects of injustice could help provoke reform and, perhaps, 
change the world” (Johnson, 2018, p. 15). Lange saw photography as 
her means to connect with others whom we might otherwise ignore, sim- 
ply because we don’t see them. The “Migrant Mother” (1936, https:// 
en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Florence_Owens_Thompson#/media/File:Lange- 
MigrantMother02.jpg) was taken while on an assignment for the Farm 
Security Administration to document the migrant workers and Dust 
Bowl refugees. Dorothea Lange contributed her pictures, the sociologist 
Paul Taylor, of the University of California at Berkeley, contributed his 
data and written reports. Although Lange was commissioned to visual- 
ize the “plight of white refugees”, she “included Mexican migrants in 
California and black sharecroppers in the Deep South” and found “ways 
to report what she considered important hidden stories, regardless of 
whether her bosses wanted to hear them. Her insistence on exposing the 
relationship between racial discrimination and poverty, particularly in 
the South, drew criticism from the agency, which strove to assert the 
‘worthiness’ of migrants by portraying them as Anglo-Saxon victims of 
natural events beyond their control, rather than as a multiracial group of 
hostages trapped in an unjust system” (Johnson, 2018, p. 18). 

We now move to the 1970s and to A Seventh Man, written by 
John Berger and photographed by Jean Mohr (Berger & Mohr, 2016). 
They document and narrate the first wave of so-called “guest worker” 
migration within Europe, from Southern European countries to North- 
ern Europe. The title refers to the statistic that in Germany and Great 
Britain, at that time, one of seven manual workers was an immigrant 
(Berger, 1975). Berger uses a multifaceted approach to visualize migra- 
tion (Becker, 2002): poetry and constructing an archetypical story of a 
male migrant worker, nameless, but not faceless, because little details of 
the daily lives and work are narrated and presented visually through the 
book. Strikingly, Mohr’s photographs are neither explained, referred to 
in the text nor analyzed explicitly. The narrative of the migrant worker is 
put into the broader context of work migrations, using statistics, Marxist 
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theory about capitalist developments and the exploitation of labor. The 
photographs correspond to and add concreteness and presence to the 
analysis, but it is left to the reader to see and construct the connections. 
When the book was reedited in 2016, Berger, in his new foreword, 
reflected on the reception of the original publication, stating that some- 
times, books become younger over the years. At the time of the original 
publication, Berger and Mohr wanted to initiate a political debate, and 
were hoping to contribute to strengthening the international solidarity of 
workers’ movements. But media ignored the book and it was widely cri- 
tiqued as unreliable because of its pamphlet format and seeming lack of 
“scientific” character. Interestingly, in Southern Europe the book found 
a different reception; it was translated into Turkish, Greek, Arabic, Por- 
tuguese, Spanish and Punjabi and widely read. These readers interpreted 
it as a “little book full of life stories, a series of lived moments—like a 
family album” (Berger, 2016, p. 8, translation by authors). What makes 
the book special to us is that it tells a timeless story of the two sides of 
work migration: its hopes and dreams as well as the homelessness and 
disappointments. This is just one reading of the book: its setup invites the 
readers and viewers to create their own meanings. 

The next projects illustrate today’s global movements of human flight, 
triggered by war and conflicts, poverty and disasters. The Migrant Image 
Research Group presents Lampedusa—Image Stories from the Edge 
of Europe (Migrant Image Research Group, 2017), a book assembling 
many different viewpoints on the dangerous migration across the Medi- 
terranean Sea from African to Europe in the form of a photographic 
novel. It includes a wide array of narratives (strip cartoons, photo- 
graphs), interviews and reflections by journalists and photographers 
from both sides of the Mediterranean, by artists, authors and migrants; 
stories of political engagement; and portrayals of statistical data. The 
project results from a collaboration of the artist Armin Linke, who took 
a team from the Karlsruhe University of Arts and Design when invited 
to Lampedusa. The resulting Migrant Image Research Group includes 
artists, authors, comic-strip designers and illustrators, photograph his- 
torians, visual designers, researchers, moviemakers and, ultimately, the 
publisher of their book. Their work aims at questioning and challeng- 
ing existing pictorial representations of migrants. Lampedusa, the title of 
their book, refers to the small Italian island in the Mediterranean situated 
closest to Africa. It is the first European stop, which led to a huge influx 
of unauthorized migrants. The group focuses on this place and this event 
to illustrate how images can take on a life of their own and inform public 
opinion about refugees, at the same time presenting “other” visual and 
verbal narratives. 

The atlas project, subtitled “Caught in Freedom”, maps migration in 
different and unusual ways. It succeeds in showing some of the many 
faces of the journeys, the people undertaking these journeys and the 
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hazards and difficulties they face in pursuit of their dreams. It stems from 
a project by Markert, Moser, and Scheuerlein (2016, www.behance.net/ 
gallery/22756225/FLUCHTATLAS), who were at the time design stu- 
dents at the University of Applied Sciences Wiirzburg-Schweinfurt. They 
started working on their atlas in summer 2014, nearly a year before 
Chancellor Angela Merkel opened German borders to refugees in early 
September 2015. The result is an unusual atlas, combining maps with 
facts on migration with individual stories that are not presented as sin- 
gle narratives, but as themes, drawing on photographs and illustrative 
quotes. In the words of one of the authors/designers: “Through the chap- 
ters Heimat (Home), Flucht (Escape) and Schutz (Protection) the reader 
accompanies the refugees on their seemingly endless way to freedom. 
Our project is based on interviews with refugees and comprehensive 
research. It is supposed to present a general view of this global problem, 
eliminate prejudices and help understanding the situation of refugees” 
(www.lilli-scheuerlein.de/work/fluchtatlas/). In our reading, this project 
is remarkable in that it portrays the humanity of the refugees by deeply 
contextualizing their journeys, but without reliance on classical portrai- 
ture of the sorts used in many works on migrants, and—we believe— 
therefore managing to elicit empathy without evoking pity. 

The Chinese artist Ai Weiwei is known for his political art and installa- 
tions. Migration and flight are one of his recurring themes, not least because 
he also migrated from China, and currently lives in Berlin. Retrospectives 
in 2016 (Libero, www.palazzostrozzi.org/mostre/aiweiwei/?lang=en) and 
2019 (Where is the revolution, www.kunstsammlung.de/en/ai-weiwei. 
html) included several of his works on refugees and flight: Reframe—an 
installation covering the windows of the Palazzo Strozzi in Florence with 
those fragile orange rescue dinghies that refugees use to cross the Medi- 
terranean (www.palazzostrozzi.org/wp-content/uploads/2015/12/facciata1. 
jpg). Life Cycle—a monumental but fragile boat constructed out of bamboo 
and sisal ropes, drawing on Chinese traditions of kite making (www.kunst- 
sammlung.de/uploads/pics/lifecycle_01.jpg). Plates and vases made in the 
tradition of the famous blue-and-white Chinese porcelain but with scenes 
from war, refugee camps, demonstrations, violence against migrants (Var- 
tanian, 2018). Whilst Reframe and Life Cycle are direct in their messages 
to us, the vases and porcelains present a more subtle picture of the dark 
sides of human migration, at first glance appearing as traditional Chinese 
porcelains, at second glance offering insights into the perils and dangers of 
migration, thus inviting people to look closely. 

Migration has also been widely researched in our own discipline, for 
example, in studies looking at immigrants in small firms (Jones & Ram, 
2010), ethnic minorities and their challenges in accessing labour markets 
(Waldinger, Aldrich, & Ward, 1990); and, as a result, the higher preva- 
lence rates of migrants setting up their own businesses (Li, Isidor, Dau, & 
Kabst, 2018); transnational entrepreneurs who are grounded in several 
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cultural and institutional contexts (Drori, Honig, & Wright, 2009), and 
more recently refugee entrepreneurship (Shepherd, Saade, & Wincent, 
2019). We believe that the selection of projects we have briefly presented 
here remind us that there are many facets of the context of migration that 
remain invisible in our work. They show us the non-obvious and they 
make what is already obvious even more explicit. 

However, we also see another, more hidden, story behind our discus- 
sion as the visual narratives move over time from a more documentary 
style towards art. Of course, this is a result of our selection. But never- 
theless, we believe there is an additional explanation for this, namely, 
that we may have become tired of looking at the same pictures again 
and again. What does art do that a well written documentary report 
with pictures can’t? The “blunt” way of showing poverty, death, war, 
directly and the overwhelming visual thrust of our times may have led 
to us being somewhat calloused toward brutal pictures like the little boy 
on the beach who drowned in the Mediterranean (https://en.wikipedia. 
org/wiki/Death_of_Alan_Kurdi) but still able to be moved by more sub- 
tle messages. To us, visualizing migration through fine art photography 
like the flight atlas and arts projects like Ai Weiwei’s installations comes 
with empathy and emotion whilst at the same time luring us to look 
again and anew and, perhaps, more than once. The narratives offered are 
subtle—they invite us to reflect on our own lives as we make sense out 
of them, whilst showing the brutality and dangers of flight and linking 
these to the hopes and dreams of migration. This works in different ways 
from the more outspoken pictures oftentimes presented in media. To us, 
the projects presented here are very much in line with the CPA, as they 
make the people leaving their homes in hope of finding new ones visible, 
give voice to their pain, dreams, humiliation and humanity and neither 
disparage nor make heroes of them. We will now turn to explore how we 
read pictures and how that may change our perspectives. 


Using and Reading Images 


“Pictures do not speak. Silence is one of their preconditions, and how 
much more is this silence when the picture is of someone who might speak, 
but doesn’t. Someone who might face us, but chooses to do otherwise. 
Silence becomes the activity of the picture itself, its charge. A shrouded 
head, turned away. A silence made visible” (Cole & Sheikh, 2018, p. 10). 
But, of course, we can and have to make pictures speak, if we are to use 
them in our research. Our fascination and, at the same time, reluctance 
towards using imagery in research, may result from a lack of knowledge 
on how to interpret pictures. In this chapter, we already touched upon 
the difficulties involved in such interpretation (and also with the publi- 
cation of related writings). To make it even more difficult, photographs 
cannot be easily read without knowing the background: they “contain 
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information that can be identified and measured in many different ways; 
but they are also repositories of meaning that are as puzzling as they are 
fascinating” (Grady, 1996, p. 10). But, how can we “read” a photograph 
for our purposes? As entrepreneurship researchers most of us have had 
little or no training about any of this. 

We need to accept that images can be read in different ways by dif- 
ferent people and across different times and places. With the bounded 
stories and assertions, we try to make as social scientists, there are some 
approaches available to us to help readers and viewers understand the 
claims about the world we are attempting to portray jointly through our 
words and the pictures we may present. But what is at least as important 
is that the images we use in our work will always carry multiple mean- 
ings and may challenge peoples’ perspective in ways that we can neither 
predict nor control. The craft of this may be in balancing the extent to 
which we guide reader/viewers’ responses to what we show them versus 
that extent to which we encourage them to see thing beyond what we are 
able to describe or even to see ourselves. We conclude that there is no 
one accepted interpretation of imagery—similar to what Berger (2016) 
touched upon when alluding to the different reception of his book A Sev- 
enth Man in the Global North and South. Images gain their power from 
this “ability to carry multiple meanings and interpretations” (Patterson, 
2011, p. 129). Moreover, they push us towards changing perspectives 
and to challenge what we have taken for granted as the “paramount real- 
ity” of everyday life (Berger & Luckmann, 1966). 

Take the example of two sky pictures, both showing colorful pink skies 
and clouds. One was taken in the hometown of one of the authors (www. 
instagram.com/p/BfzSkAxgMQW/), the other one in Barcelona (www. 
instagram.com/p/Bgjhb5Tg4Lj/). When she showed both pictures to pho- 
tographer friends living in Barcelona, their reaction was to admire the 
colorful sunset skies in both their hometowns. The one from the home- 
town was, however, taken early morning before sunrise in late winter, the 
one from Barcelona is indeed the afterglow of a sunset, in early spring. 
The conclusion: without context, we see what we are familiar with and 
what we have come to expect and take for granted as real and normal. 
We do this without much thought at all. Relating this back to entre- 
preneurship research, we suggest that pictures allow us to “see” more 
and differently in our research, providing us as viewers and users with a 
“richness of simultaneous, alternative interpretations of which the word 
can only dream” (Patterson, 2011, p. 132). 

In speaking to us, images can benefit from and drive language. Cadava 
(2018, p. 52) suggests something similar to this when he reflects on the 
photographer Susan Meiselas’ project “Learn to See”, in which, together 
with students and teachers, she sets out a series of exercises to create 
awareness of how we see and what we see. He asserts that “(. . .) the 
image itself can never appear alone: it requires language to begin to give 
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us a context through which we can start to situate the image in relation to 
the several traces that are sealed within it, like a kind of archive, like an 
alphabet that still needs to be read”. However, Banks and Zeitlyn (2015) 
caution that “reading” images is in important ways unlike our typical 
reading of texts: while some of our understanding of imagery is learned— 
we come to associate certain imagery (as we do with signs, for example) 
with certain meanings, these are context-specific and oftentimes fleeting. 
As photography has become ubiquitous and facilitated through mobile 
phone technology, social media theorists have also started to question the 
non-verbal nature of photography, pointing out that photographs have 
started to disappear into verbal communication, accompanying short 
messages or being the short message (Jurgenson, 2019). 

While we all have different meanings to read into pictures, as entrepre- 
neurship researchers we also want to transport our own meanings to the 
viewer and reader. We would need to decide whether and to what extent 
we should provide hints for the reading of images we present and when 
to leave that to the viewers and readers as Berger and Mohr, for example, 
do in their photo novellas or the photographers Albarrân and Cabrera 
with their fine arts series around time and memories. This is in any case 
always a matter of degree, as each of us always fills in the blanks that 
allow us to make sense of any image, however straightforward it might 
seem. The question is how we go about shaping and trying to delimit 
readers’ interpretations and how strongly we try to do this in any specific 
case. Knowing some background about, for example, when and where 
pictures have been taken would shape how we situate them even if we are 
not familiar with the periods and histories to which they allude. 

Such contextualization seems like a valuable tool for shaping our 
meaning making. We illustrate this with an example that Welter (2019) 
describes using the caricatures she collected for her entrepreneurship 
classes in the 1990s, but which cannot be understood without knowl- 
edge of the—then—historical, political and public discussions. One such 
example is the 1990s (visual) discussion around private equity firms as 
so-called locusts (Heuschrecken): this probably would raise some brows 
today, but nothing like the heated discussion of the 1990s. The full story 
behind these caricatures can only be understood with deeper knowledge 
of the—then—dominant political discussions and society’s fears: when 
private equity firms started gaining a foothold on the German capital 
market from the mid-1990s onwards, they also bought into German 
Mittelstand companies. That raised public discussions around whether 
the Mittelstand would lose one of its typical characteristics—the social 
responsibility many of the smaller firms show towards their employ- 
ees and their regions. Thus, if we depicted such caricatures in our texts 
and contextualized them with the background outlined previously, we 
would constrain and at the same time deepen the meaning making of the 
viewer, while making it more similar to ours. The ways in which we use 
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images, and through which we more or less strongly attempt to shape 
viewer’s responses to them, beg their own sets of questions about trade- 
offs between the simple, the accurate and the general. 

We walk a narrow path between tightly contextualizing images and 
leaving them to be read by others, because too much of being told the 
picture’s contexts will constrain us and the viewers from “seeing” differ- 
ently. With any image, there are layers of “doing context”: these include 
the researchers, the ones photographed and the viewers. In an image, 
entrepreneurs might be “captured” as they do context. As photogra- 
phers, we select our places and what to photograph as well as how to 
frame them and how to present them to people. When we include the 
photograph as part of our work as researchers, we are doing context in 
how we present and perhaps explain it. We are making a parallel set of 
choices by the images we decide not to include, perhaps because they do 
not seem to fit or support our primary narrative. Or, maybe we include 
some images that do not comport with the narrative in order to invite dif- 
ferent or richer interpretations by others. The viewer (and reader) is doing 
context as they make sense of the image(s). How and when and even why 
we impose constraints remains an open question and is up to our per- 
sonal and scientific preferences (and some academic traditions, we admit) 
including whether we can be happy with telling one story and having 
readers/viewers read something very different into it. (Of course, most 
of us need only read a few papers citing our own to recognize that this is 
inescapable: the only question is the matter of degree.) The photographic 
installations, projects and books we outlined in the previous section also 
suggest or imply that imagery asks for a different way of “writing”. To 
us, one ideal would be along the lines of combining imagery with the 
voices of the people we study, thereby providing intimacy through invit- 
ing “analysis, imagination and memory” and creating stories that come 
alive (Harper, 2003, p. 258). 

This is both a matter of researcher choice and of balance. If images are 
entirely decontextualized, visual stereotyping may occur. This refers to, 
for example, the—still dominant—tradition of non-governmental organ- 
izations working in poor countries using pictures of undernourished 
children as their main iconography for attracting funding, and thereby 
reproducing colonial stereotypes (Manzo, 2008). Children frequently 
are depicted on their own, leaving the impression that no support net- 
work of family and community exists (Fairey, 2018). Dorothea Lange 
described her approach to photographing using three simple imperatives: 
no arranged photographs, capturing the sense of place and capturing 
the sense of time in a photograph (Jeu de Paume, 2018). Also, pictures 
are gendered in more subtle ways than we (both as researchers and as 
viewers) will be able to recognize without some background informa- 
tion. Harper (2003, p. 256) discusses the authorship of individual photo- 
graphs he used from the SONJ archive, discovering that men and the few 
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women photographers that worked on the SONJ commission took dif- 
ferent approaches: men ignored female activities, while the one woman 
photographer he had included in the sample of pictures he used for his 
study concentrated on women and a limited set of their activities, but 
still neglecting the wider picture of women’s role on farms, such as caring 
for animals. Relatedly, women photographers often also achieve access 
to other groups than men, as has been shown in the war photography of 
famous female photographers who included the suffering of civilians in 
their portfolios of battle photographs, thus showing a different face of 
the inhumanity of war and making it more accessible to all of us (Tenz, 
2019). 

Finally, we may sometimes need to de-familiarize ourselves with our 
research and the people we study. “If something is in front of your eyes 
all the time, you can end up simply not seeing it” (Dymott, 2017, p. 204). 
This quote well illustrates our role as researchers: we repeatedly need to 
reflect on that which we take for granted, whether that is something we 
read or something we look at; and we may sometimes perform better in 
questioning what is normal if we are not familiar with the subject, the 
environment or the situation. This also applies to us using photography 
in our work: because this is not something most of us are familiar with 
(beyond the ubiquitous mobile phone and its ever more sophisticated 
cameras that make us “see” the world through its screen), we may be 
able to use it in different ways—but we can also seek out others with 
useful knowledge and skills to collaborate with us. Otherwise, we may 
end up being limited to using techniques such as photography in illustrat- 
ing our written words in the manner that is typical of corporate reports 
(Preston, Wright, & Young, 1996). 

Better than this would be to emulate the sorts of picture essays that have 
been used occasionally in management disciplines (Preston & Young, 
2000) As our discussion to this point tries to suggest, we think there is a 
lot more we can do with images, and the novelty of this approach to our 
work promises a great deal of useful experimentation. We have already 
suggested, for example, that art presents the topic of migration in very 
different ways from documentary photography or our own research stud- 
ies. Indeed, art helps us to detect new nuances in situations and themes 
that we are so familiar with that we no longer pay any attention to what 
we perceive as normal: art shows everyday issues in unfamiliar ways, 
making us aware of the strangeness in the familiar, slowing us down and 
inviting us to rethink (attributed to the Russian formalist Shklovsky, see 
Gurevitch, 1988, pp. 1195-1196). 


A Brave New Pictorial and Linguistic World? 


Throughout this chapter, we have discussed research approaches that 
we think will assist us in doing context in different ways than we are 
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accustomed to, by making us more mindful of both linguistic and vis- 
ual tropes and techniques. Just as with most other recent paths toward 
contextualizing entrepreneurship, researchers doing linguistics or using 
visual images follow in the wake of other disciplines. Interestingly, and in 
line with our repeated reference to earlier disciplinary debates through- 
out this book, the linguistic turn—and especially critical use of linguistic 
methods in entrepreneurship research—is not new, but has been recently 
renewed, sometimes without awareness of the earlier work. There is much 
less of a tradition of visual techniques in entrepreneurship research: only 
a few researchers have taken up such approaches. Too often, scattered 
prior attempts that applying a CPA using linguistics or visual approaches 
have failed to penetrate elite journals or to stimulate follow-on work. 
To give just one more example: Ron Mitchell (1996) drew on oral histo- 
ries of entrepreneurs from the U.S. west, suggesting that such a focus on 
insider meanings would allow entrepreneurship researchers to demystify 
venturing and illustrate its common stories and shared interpretations. 
This paper has had surprisingly little influence, especially given Mitchell’s 
status in our field. To us, this fascinating article is something of a stand- 
alone example of a critical stance that might have formed the foundation 
of a CPA but did not. 

We think that this tendency to rediscover (sometimes repeatedly) 
methods and research approaches other (social) disciplines have pre- 
viously put to good use may result partly from our increasingly nar- 
row disciplinary training and education, which has been converging 
around business-school dominated methods and contents. We believe 
that we are observing an increasing tendency to police papers toward 
a fairly narrow swath of acceptable mainstream methods at the cost of 
sometimes squelching explorations of the richness inherent in “other” 
research approaches that have been used successfully in other disciplines. 
For example, when reviewing the still scarce literature on CL approaches 
in entrepreneurship research, we discovered not only that the CL tech- 
nique had been used to study entrepreneurship, but also that some of 
this research has come from disciplines such as political science that are 
not central to entrepreneurship research. Similarly, as both authors of 
this book come from different backgrounds (a U.S. sociologist, with a 
background in business, and a German economist-management scholar 
turned small business researcher) we often discovered in our own dis- 
cussions how our distinctive training and experiences as well as our 
(national) research cultures inform our views on the (research) world 
and the literatures we are familiar with and we tend to notice. This is 
true even though we both long have lived and operated in the world of 
mainstream entrepreneurship research. The lesson for us, and perhaps 
more broadly, is that we have missed out on an awful lot of interesting 
approaches and insights because of our tendency to focus on the “main- 
stream”, however defined. 
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7 Why It's Hard to Look Back 
Once You Have Embraced 
Contexts 


It is our experience—and one that has been shared with us by a number 
of other entrepreneurship researchers—that once you engage in attempt- 
ing to contextualize your work, it becomes hard to see entrepreneurship 
research through any other lens. Looking back at our own earlier work, 
many of us are filled with the recognition that our urge to quickly create 
widely generalizable findings caused us to miss too many opportunities to 
pay attention to context and thereby perhaps build more profound gen- 
eralizations over time. In this final chapter, we briefly recap our lessons 
learned while working on this book and offer some new opportunities 
for contextualizing entrepreneurship in a manner that can lead to more 
theoretically robust and practically useful theory. 


Where We Stand Now 


Writing this book has led to many discoveries for both of us. First, the 
exciting discovery that there is a great deal of interesting and potentially 
useful research getting published that does not much celebrate or privi- 
lege or even care much about the SVM or about serving those who are 
already well-taken care of by both their circumstances and our work. For 
example, researchers are studying gender in increasingly insightful ways 
(of course, we still wish women and underrepresented minorities were 
more prevalent in the SVM!), and they are bringing mindful attention 
to context in studies of informality, the construction of places, the use 
of language, resourcefulness, identity, commitments to social good and 
a variety of other topics. They are using sophisticated, well-worn and 
highly legitimate methods and they are also trying out novel approaches, 
innovating around language and imagery and forms of artistic expression 
across different parts of the research process. This is an exciting time to 
be involved in entrepreneurship research. 

Our second, more frustrating discovery is about how much of con- 
temporary research imagines and engages with only a narrowly bounded 
range of the heterogeneous entrepreneurship we find around us whereever 
we go. Providing strong evidence for this continuing focus, Aldrich and 
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Ruef (2018) recently critically examined the prevalence of two indicators 
of a rarefied form of the SVM—venture capital financing and initial pub- 
lic offerings—in articles published in the Journal of Business Venturing 
(JBV), Entrepreneurship Theory and Practice (ETP), Strategic Entrepre- 
neurship Journal (SEJ), Strategic Management Journal (SMJ), Academy 
of Management Journal (AMJ) and Academy of Management Review 
(AMR) from 1990 (later for SEJ, which did not exist in 1990) to 2017. 
What they label the “obsession with IPOs and VCs” (Aldrich & Ruef, 
2018, p. 459) is evidenced by the fact that between 40-50% of articles 
in JBV and SEJ mention one or both of these very rare phenomena, with 
percentages in ETP being more varied, but above 70% recently. During 
this time 58% of entrepreneurship articles in a general management jour- 
nal, AMJ, discussed IPOs or VCs, while SMJ and AMR had somewhat 
lower numbers. Remarkably, this “obsession” has persisted during a time 
when VC funding and IPOs not only represented a vanishingly small 
percentage of entrepreneurship in the first place, but have also undergone 
steep declines in recent years. Thus, despite our optimistic portrayal and 
review of some of the “other” research that has been published during 
the last decade or so, any rumors of the death of researchers’ lust for 
gazelles and unicorns are surely overstated. 

Part of the reason for what might seem a disjuncture between the lit- 
erature we have discussed and Aldrich and Ruef’s (2018) findings is that 
they focused on a selection of elite entrepreneurship and general man- 
agement journals, while we have drawn much more broadly across lit- 
eratures and outlets. A higher focus by elite outlets on work that serves 
the status quo and privilege is in keeping with our earlier discussion of 
what shapes the answers to the question: “who does our research serve”? 
Despite the progress we have seen, the struggle—as we see it—is not yet 
won. It may be that the underrepresentation in elite journals of work 
embracing a broader empirical domain predicts the continued “ghettoi- 
zation” of subfields of entrepreneurship research that are built on critical 
concern with context. 

On the one hand, it seems almost cruel to ask a field like entrepreneur- 
ship, which has only become legitimate quite recently, to open itself to a 
cacophony of voices aiming to broaden the central research object of the 
field. But on the other hand, our field contains many people who share 
our concern about research focusing on the SVM becoming increasingly 
boring in its narrowness, increasingly useless and perhaps on the wrong 
side of concerns about inequality and power. More of these voices are 
doing research on “outliers” to the SVM than is typically visible to us. 
Much of this diversity appears to stem from the globalization of the field 
and the multifold perspectives brought in by scholars from “other” cul- 
tures, and by those not trained or fully socialized to our increasingly nar- 
row paradigms and methods. Again, it is hard to imagine anyone ready 
to give birth to—or to saddle up a gazelle or a unicorn—reaching for 
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one of our journals for useful insights. It is only slightly easier to imagine 
those in public policy roles seeking out and acting directly on the advice 
to found in management journals. Perhaps, in entrepreneurship, we still 
remain a more practically oriented lot than those in most other manage- 
ment fields (Baker & Pollock, 2007). At least we hope so. Roughly speak- 
ing, we seem over several decades to have gone from an early concern 
with practice and little regard for theory or rigor, to great concern for 
rigor, some concern for theory and little care for practice. At the moment, 
however, our field seems poised for a great push forward toward work 
that is theoretically interesting, methodologically creative and tied to 
“practice” construed in the broadest possible way. Indeed, despite the 
patterns documented by Aldrich and Ruef (2018), some of this work 
is making its way into elite journals. It is hard not to be excited by the 
promise in the air, and again, hard to step away from thinking about how 
to do contexts in ways that will challenge our assumptions, let us build 
better and more useful theories, and avoid serving as ideologists for the 
status quo (something that should be anathema for anyone interested in 
entrepreneurship as a source of change). 

In this book, we have placed entrepreneurship researchers’ efforts to 
contextualize their work into the context (pun acknowledged) of some 
other fields that have grappled in interesting ways with similar issues, 
drawing on and extending work we have begun in Baker and Welter 
(2018). We have summarized much of the pertinent empirical work in 
entrepreneurship, as well as a number of reflective essays that have pro- 
vided frameworks for understanding the dimensions of context to which 
we might attend. We describe the idea of entrepreneurs doing contexts 
through processes of enacting, and through how they talk about and see 
elements of their environments. 

Using the inescapable tradeoff between the goals of simplicity, accu- 
racy and generality, as well as issues of cultural relativity and local mean- 
ing from anthropology, we claimed that contextualization is essentially 
unbounded. This forces researchers to make choices—albeit sometimes 
unconsciously—about how contexts will figure into their research. We 
described this as researchers doing contexts. Much of the rest of the book 
develops some ideas around what we call a Critical Process Approach to 
doing contexts as researchers. We argued that by asking questions about 
who our research serves we can illuminate some of the power dynamics 
that have supported many of the assumptions we now take for granted 
and also make choices that help to challenge these assumptions through 
contextualization. Our claim is that research driven by a CPA is likely 
to improve not only the quality of our science but also to make it more 
broadly useful, especially to people who do not enjoy circumstances of 
power or control over substantial resources. 

To provide some guidance toward CPA-driven research, we explored 
some heuristics for thinking about what sorts of research to do. A great 
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deal of novel work is and can be done using the same tools and meth- 
ods that we already use everyday. But in the spirit of thinking about 
how asking broader questions might suggest novel (to entrepreneur- 
ship) methods, we described some novel—and we think potentially quite 
useful—approaches from linguistics, visual disciplines and the arts. 


And Where Should We Go? 


Our thinking about where we should go is, unsurprisingly, conditioned 
by our discussion of the CPA. Research which studies the “other”, be 
that another cultural, institutional or social context, or other forms of 
entrepreneurship, forces us to revisit our understanding of entrepreneur- 
ship. With our own cultural backgrounds, our gut response is to see an 
entrepreneur as someone who creates jobs, is innovative and (often) uses 
high technology—and this is what much entrepreneurship research has 
focused on. This has too often led to the othering of all that does not 
fit the norm of being male, high-tech, high-growth, high-innovation, 
attracting big equity investments, and aiming for “exit” events such 
as IPOs. The “other” entrepreneurship (for example, rural, informal, 
women, disabled, in peripheral regions, by members of oppressed reli- 
gious or ethnic groups, low-technology, struggling, informal, barely get- 
ting by, community-based, altruistic) cannot—for scientific or practical 
purposes—simply be defined and limited by their differences from what 
is considered the norm. Instead, they provide a rich tableau of what con- 
stitutes entrepreneurship and its everydayness in themselves. 

We need to get away from “othering” everything which does not fit 
our existing models and research interests, and instead accept the chal- 
lenges of incorporating the astounding varieties of entrepreneurship into 
our theories and research approaches (Gartner, 2004). This is where the 
Critical Process Approach can help us: by expanding the empirical scope 
of our research in ways that challenges and displaces some of our own 
dearly-held assumptions. In terms of the S-A-G framework, the CPA 
enacts the world as messier and therefore as “more real”, with the prom- 
ise of improving accuracy at the short (and perhaps longer) term cost 
of sacrificing simplicity and perhaps generalizability. Only time will tell 
where the current drive to contextualize will leave the balance between 
simple, accurate and general. As long as we accept that entrepreneurship 
is much more heterogeneous and varied than our theories consider, we 
will have to accept that generalizing across people and contexts is a theo- 
retical goal that remains well beyond our grasp. The real world of entre- 
preneurship is more complex and more interesting than the mainstream 
research in our field allows. It is time for us to try viewing the core of 
this reality as the efforts and struggles of everyday entrepreneurs every- 
where as suggested by Welter, Baker, Audretsch, and Gartner (2017). Our 
theories, bereft of much promise of helping anyone, are simply not good 
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enough. They need to be rattled to the core by the cacophony of critical 
voices and rebuild to a higher standard. 

This book leaves a lot undone. We believe that incorporating more of 
the “other” research approaches into entrepreneurship studies will help 
us identifying exciting new research avenues. Current discussions around 
the multiplicity of contexts on and across different levels can make the 
empirical challenges of contextualizing entrepreneurship research appear 
intractably complex. Much of the problem can characterized as begin- 
ning with the clichéd tension between not being able to see the forest 
for the trees versus not being able to see the trees for the forest, and by 
both the promise and difficulties of seeing both at once. In addition, con- 
textualizing entrepreneurship also throws into relief the dominance of 
quantitative methods in entrepreneurship research. While some authors 
argue that quantitative methods and testable hypotheses help the field 
as such to maintain legitimacy, others have argued that entrepreneur- 
ship research needs to understand more about the phenomena by assem- 
bling what is labelled “descriptive” evidence, requiring more research 
which aims at understanding the phenomenon from the perspective of 
those engaged in it. Some have even argued that contextualization is 
fundamentally inductive and qualitative. We disagree. In simple terms, 
while qualitative studies can get directly at contexts as they are lived 
and enacted by entrepreneurs, careful quantitative research can get at 
many of the same realities by cross-context comparisons. Primary dif- 
ferences emerge in the sorts of revelations that are typical with different 
methods. The approach we have presented in this book supports a rich 
model of “multi-level research”, and challenges us to continue to develop 
productive ways to think about and guide the interplay of qualitative and 
quantitative methods as well as the interplay of abductive and deductive 
reasoning in contextualizing entrepreneurship research and theory. 

We are hopeful that, with the renewed focus of our field on contex- 
tualizing entrepreneurship, some of the lenses and methods we touched 
upon in this book, such as those drawn from linguistics, will once more 
gain importance. We also hope that visual methods will begin to play a 
more important role in how we do context. The field’s increasing aware- 
ness regarding language, imagery and their manifold ways of shaping 
our understanding of entrepreneurship will serve us well by making 
other voices visible and heard. This holds some promise of making our 
research relevant (and interesting) again. We support Alvesson and Kar- 
reman’s (2000) suggestion regarding the desirability of “some degree of 
pragmatism” in this regard. Regardless of whichever linguistic technique 
or visual methods entrepreneurship researchers employ, the emphasis on 
language, words, written texts, signs, photographs, other images, whether 
moving or still, is valuable in itself because it draws our attention to the 
institutional, historical and situational contexts we all move in and con- 
struct with our use of words and images. There are no purely visual or 
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verbal disciplines (Mitchell, 1995). Rather, it is the interaction between 
the verbal, visual (and also the material) that shapes entrepreneurship, and 
our research approaches will improve as we build these elements into our 
work. In terms of ways of seeing, explaining and portraying the world of 
entrepreneurship, we have been taught to privilege the simple as the path 
to the accurate. It is high time to recognize and respond, in our approaches 
to research, to the rich complexities of what we have before us to study. 

That goes hand in hand with exciting new research themes that we 
think may be relevant and interesting. For one, we need even more work 
on theorizing contexts to broaden the entrepreneurship domain towards 
more of the lived reality of everyday entrepreneurs (and, we want to 
repeat, more complexity): theorizing that pushes us towards broaden- 
ing our understanding of what is usefully to be included in the domain 
of entrepreneurship research. One theme that has recently captured our 
own interest is extending our work to questions like how contexts are 
constructed through uses of the past as reflected in memories and tra- 
ditions, through mapping the structures of places and their impact on 
entrepreneurship in novel ways, incorporating architecture and cartog- 
raphy; through power as shown, for example, in public debates and the 
language used to glorify certain contexts (such as the SVM) over others. 
In addition, the rapid digitization of our economies and societies poses 
its own sets of challenges and opportunities: for example, how do we 
study and theorize the (apparent) predominance of digital technologies, 
virtual worlds and the seeming possibilities of greater independence from 
“time and space”? Will virtual reality change how entrepreneurs and we 
as researchers do contexts? 

Seeing and looking—we have only just managed to take a first step 
down this path. How, for example, might we incorporate the “unseen” 
into our research? Images leave things out, sometimes things cannot be 
seen, and sometimes they are deliberately kept out of sight. The visual is 
intertwined deeply with memory: “Our looking is haunted by what we 
once saw” (Cousins, 2017, p. 385). What are the implications once we 
start applying such lessons from others fields to understanding entrepre- 
neurship and entrepreneurs doing contexts? Schumpeterian gales of crea- 
tive destruction are relatively rare events amidst the persistence of both 
the recent and the distant past. 

It’s not just about seeing. While proposing the inclusion of hearing, 
smell, touch and movement might seem a little bit extreme, these are 
all important modes of understanding in other fields and could be dis- 
cussed in pretty much the same way that we have proposed visualization. 
For example, “hands-on-media history” has recently been proposed as 
novel methodology in exploring the role of media technologies (Hall & 
Ellis, 2019). It could be applied directly to studying entrepreneurs doing 
context in increasingly digital environments. Research exploring entre- 
preneurship as embodied, for example, emphasizes that non-linguistic 
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practices (movements, posture, gestures, facial expressions) along with a 
focus on entrepreneurs as “differently abled agents” represents an impor- 
tant cutting edge of work on entrepreneurial behavior, actions and iden- 
tity (Kasperova & Kitching, 2014). 

In relation to our fascination with the visual, as elaborated in Part III 
of this book, there also is a need to acknowledge critical voices such as 
Teju Cole, writer, photographer, critic, who points to the role visuals play 
in serving the “powers that be”, a position very much in line with the 
CPA approach we put forward in this book: 


“And yet, perhaps even more insistently, on a day-by-day, week-by- 
week basis, photography implicitly serves the powers that be. To insist 
that contemporary photographic practice—and I mean to include a 
majority of the international news coverage in newspapers like this 
one—is generally made (and published) for the greater good is to 
misconstrue history, because it leaves out the question of ‘Good for 
whom?” Certain images underscore an unbridgeable gap and a never- 
to-be-toppled hierarchy. When a group of people is judged to be ‘for- 
eign’, it becomes far more likely that news organizations will run, for 
the consumption of their audiences, explicit, disturbing photographs 
of members of that group: starving children or bullet-riddled bodies. 
Meanwhile, the injury and degradation of those with whom readers 
perceive a kinship—a judgment often based on racial sympathy and 
class loyalties—is routinely treated in more circumspect fashion. This 
has hardly changed since Susan Sontag made the same observation 
in ‘Regarding the Pain of Others’ (2003), and it has hardly changed 
because the underlying political relationships between dominant and 
subject societies have hardly changed”. 

(Cole, 2019) 


Therefore, we argue for bringing in (or back?) more subjectivity—by 
which we mean taking seriously the lived human experience of those we 
study and of our relationships with them—into our research—regardless 
of whether we label that engaged scholarship, verstehen, privileging the 
emic or something else. As we have emphasized, we need more collabo- 
ration, not only with those we study, but also with different scholars 
who bring in diverse views and tools of study. It is time to get involved 
again, to make our research relevant to the real world of everyday entre- 
preneurs, policymakers and society beyond the academy. Choosing to 
become involved, in whatever capacities and roles, is part of what we 
have introduced as the CPA in Part II of this book, and a fundamental 
part of what we see as our role as researchers doing contexts. This will 
force us to acknowledge the complexities of contextualizing entrepre- 
neurship, and also make us question its apparent and taken-for-granted 
and false transparency. 
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Such involvement does not imply that all of us need to go out into 
the field and talk to those we study, nor that we need to do engaged 
research or support interventions on behalf of everyday entrepreneurs. 
Involvement comes in many flavors, but for CPA-driven research, every 
flavor requires keeping in consideration who our research serves and who 
we wish it to serve. Whether such involvement renders our research less 
objective, because we are involved and acknowledging our own values 
and perspectives, we leave to the reader to decide (we don’t think so—it 
makes us more human, open to “real-world problems” and less focused 
on the false idols of the “literature” rather than theoretical understand- 
ing (Staw, 1984)). 

We know that we are opening up Pandora's box here, and by no means 
do we want to imply that our research should no longer strive for objec- 
tivity. However, as soon as we embrace the S-A-G framework and start 
applying a CPA, we have to face questions about our own involvement 
and engagement. In the best case, from our perspective, the scientist is 
no longer a ““disinterested observer” merely reporting the facts, but is 
regarded as an active participant, who through his or her actions, helps 
construct the nature of the facts, which then affect future actions and 
inquiries” (Rosnow & Georgoudi, 1986, p. 19). As our role adjusts, so 
can the roles and the agencies of our research subjects. For social psy- 
chology, Morawski (1986) discussed the changed roles of subject-object, 
concluding: “Taking context seriously entails unpacking and renegotiat- 
ing the very ideas of subject and experimenter, of the social relationships 
between them, and even of the relationships between social psycholo- 
gists. In the end it necessitates attention to the ways we structure and 
warrant our knowledge claims and invalidate other contestants”. 

Ultimately, it is our choice and responsibility which themes and topics 
we pay attention to and to what extent we become involved and engaged. 
We cannot, of course simply wish away career pressures or those from 
funders and others. Both of us have made choices in picking research 
topics and developing research streams that allowed and required us to 
engage with entrepreneurs and policymakers and which thereby made us 
more subjectively involved than had we gone down another road. 

Throughout this discussion, and throughout the book, one issue has 
repeatedly tugged at us. How should we understand the limits of our abil- 
ities to understand, never mind to give voice to others (Jack, Westwood, 
Srinivas, & Sardar, 2011, p. 280)? One of us has received suggestions 
from several sub-Saharan scholars self-identifying as taking a “post- 
colonial” viewpoint that we should not attempt to understand or par- 
ticipate in conversations about activities in their countries unless we are 
willing to abandon the colonial concepts and theories on which our work 
is premised. We do not quite buy this argument, but we also cannot sim- 
ply ignore it. Berger and Mohr (2016) provide a less-extreme version 
of what we see as a similar insight: “For example, to understand the 
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decisions another person makes, one has to imagine the lack of choices 
which he faces. The well-fed are incapable of understanding the choices 
of the under-fed” (Berger & Mohr, 2016, p. 102; English translation by 
authors). Again, we do not see this statement as absolutely true, and nei- 
ther of us plans to starve ourselves in search of understanding entrepre- 
neurship under research constraints. But we do believe that these messages 
provide fair warning against arrogance, especially when we try to study 
entrepreneurs whose circumstances may differ greatly from our own. 

We would like to end this chapter and the book with a supportive 
and passionate call by Becker (2016, p. 221), as he argues for greater 
subjectivity in research: “Academic social science has so committed itself 
to objectivity and rigorous measurement that it has lost sight of the com- 
plementary virtues of subjective involvement (of both the maker and the 
consumers of scientific work) and rigorous observation. (.. .) Developing 
ideas worth putting to the rigorous tests of empirical research depends 
on having subjective experiences sufficiently broad to allow us to capture 
the state of mind of those whose behavior our theories are supposed to 
explain. If our subjectivity fails to take account of what those people 
really are thinking about and the perspectives they jointly bring to bear 
on their collective activity, then our theories will omit relevant variables, 
and our conclusions, will not, to use that language, explain much of the 
variance we are interested in. The world, in that way, punishes scientists 
who ignore subjectivity (.. .)”. And, perhaps, we might hope, it rewards 
those who do not. 
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